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Emilius and Sophia: Or, a new Syftem of Education, Trans 
flated from the French of J. J. Rouffeau, Citizen of Genevai 


By the Tranflator of Eloifa. 4 Vols. ramo. 108. fewedi 
Becket and De Hondt.' [Concluded.] 


AVING already: mentioned: the contemptuous manhet 

in which Mr. Rouffeau_ affeéts to treat that philofophical 
fpirit which, he thinks, prevails toomuch among modern Writ- 
ers, it would be fuperfluous to take notice of the farther in- 
ftances of a like nature, which ‘are:afforded us in his Savoyard’s 
Creed. The Philofophers, however, are not the only Writers 
‘over whom our Author gives himfelf airs of confcious fuperio- 
rity. The Divines are. here treated with full as little ceremony, 
and, indeed, on much the fame pretenfions; Mr. Rouffeau ap- 
pearing not more deeply verfed in theological than in philofophi-« 
cal controverfy. Mere readiag, we confefs, is not fufficient to — 
make us Metaphyficians or ‘Theologifts: much thought and 
refle&tion, doubtlefs, are requifite; but we fear our Author’s 
mortal averfion to books, may have carried him too far... It is 
impoffible to employ our reafoning faculties without previoufly 
acquiring fomedegree of knowlege; and knowlege is not to:be 
radically acquired from mere ftudy and refle&tion, but from exs 
perience or information. « But, however pernicious, books may 
de imagined, to the generality of the world, furely nothing can 
be more expedient for a Writer, than.to fpend much time in 
reading ; partieularly fuch books as relate to the fubjeéts on- 
which he may think proper to employ his pen. It is for want 
of having fufficiently done this, that very ingeniotis Writers are 
fometimes found labouring in defence of cettain pririciples, of 
ftarting difficulties againft others ; all which have beeri deton- 
ftratively proved, or clearly ,obviated, by. precedirig Controver- 
Vou, XXVIII. G , falifts, 
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fialifts. Thus, when we fee our Savoyard Curate hammering 
about the proofs of the exiftence of the Deity, the Freedom of 
human Will, the Caufe of Motion, and the poffibility of Mat- 
ter’s being endowed with a capacity of Thinking, we conceive 
curfelves attending to a mere “Tyro in philofophy, ftill ftum- 
bling at the threfhold of metaphytical fcience. In like manner,, 
in matters of religion, when we find him making ufe of the 
fame arguments as Charron and others have done before him,,. 
without taking any notice of the replies made by the learned 
advocates on the other fide the queftion, we cannot help think- 
ing him ignorant.of the ftate of the controverfy, however inva- 
lid fuch replies may have been, or whatever force may be allow- 
ed to the arguments thus revived. 


For thefe reafons, we fhall not enter into any particular dif 
cuffion of the tenets or arguments advanced in. this fuppofed. 
Creed; which. abounds with paradoxes and inconfiftencies, in 
our opinion, totally irreconcileable to re:fon. _ Some may think 
the Author, neverthelefs, excufable, as he hath made the Speak- 
er declare himfelf to be ignorant whether he is im the right or 
wrong; and that, tho’ he fometimes aflumes an affirmative tone, 
yet his affirmations are to be taken only as fo-many rational. 
doubts. There appears to us,. however, fomething very pre- 
pofterous inthe character of the reverend Sceptic he hath here 
introduced ; a man at ance fo confcientious. and pious,. fo:tem- 
porizing and hypocritical: for fuch, notwithftanding hisymany 
fine {peechesy and the fpecious colourings, with which he ftrives 
to glofs over his conduct, we are apprehenfive,. our latitudina- 
rian Curate will appear to the majority of his Readers. Indeed, 
we think our Author hath: been: particularly unfuccefsfu} in his. 
endeavours to unite, in one character, the principles of a Scep- 
tic with the practice of aDevotee: Among the pagan Philofo- 
' phers, it is true, nothing was more. common than for themto. 
conform to.the practices of a religion: whofe tenets they difbe- 
lieved., The God of the Chriftians, however, requires to be 
fervedrin.fincerity and truth ; fo that we cannot help thinkingrit 
little betterthan.mockery, for a man, who believes fo littlein the 
tenets of a Religion, to profefs.fo profound:a reverence for its. 
forms and difcipline;s As we hope, neverthelefs, that our Au- 
thor’s intention was goods; we recommend this ’part.of the work. 
to the. Reader’s candour, and proceed to attend his: Pupil; who 
now enters on:a more natural and pleafing inveftigation: | 


Emilius, being now grown to man’s eftate, fets-out,. with his. 
utor, in fearch of a wife: with this view he is firft introdu- 
céd'to.the Parifian Ladies; and made a little acquainted: with. 
the manners of the town. . The latter, however, are fo. foreign 
to- his. taffe,” and the former fo very unlike that amiable picture: 


which: 
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which his Tutor hath drawn of his intended Sophia, that our 
young Adventurer defpairs of finding her in the metropolis. 

hey take a ramble, therefore, into the country ; their route 
appearing to the Pupil undefigned and purely accidental, tho’ 
beforehand projected by the Tutor, who knows very well when 
and where toconvert the imaginary Sophia into a real one. 


As a prelude to the meeting of the deftined couple, and to 
an{wer the purpofe of a general treatife on Education, our Au- 
thor enters, in his fifth and laft book, on the confideration of 
the proper methods for educating, and forming the characters of 
the fair fex. With this defign he takes notice of the different 
qualities of the fexes, and the diftinguifhing characteriftics of 
each; making fuch variations from his general plan, as appear 
beft adapted to the fex under confideration. He obferves on this 
head, that the common difpute of fuperiority between the fexes, 
is frivolous and'abfurd ; that the very failings of one are fome- 
times virtues inthe other; and:that their obligations and duties 
are extremely different, as well with regard to their form as to 
the rigour of their obfervance. Hence, fays he, there is no 
common criterion by which the two fexes may be. compared ; 
both their excellencies and defects being effentially different. 


Having cemonttrated that man and woman are not, not ought 
to be, conftituted alike in temperament and character, it fol- 
lows of courfe, fays he, that they fhould not be educated in the 
famemanner. In purfuing the directions of nature, they ought, 
indeed, to aét,in concert, but they thould not be engaged in the 
fame employments: the end of their purfuits fhould be the 
fame, but the means they fhould take to accomplifh them, and 
of confequence their taftes and inclinations, fhould be different. 
He proceeds then to lay down the principles of a natural Edu- 
cation for a woman, in the fame manner as he hath done for 
that of aman. 


“© Whatever is characteriftic of the fex, fhould be regarded 
as a circumftance peculiarly eftablifhed. You are always com- 
plaining, that women have certain defects and failings; your 
vanity deceives you: fuch,. indeed, would be defeéts and fail- 
ings in you, but. they are effential qualities in them, and wo- 
men would be much worfe without them, You may prevent 
thefe pretended defects from growing worfe; but you ought to 
take great care not entirely to remove them. 


“« The women again, On their part, are conftantly erying 
out, that we educate themi to be vain and coquetifh; that we 
conftantly entertain them with puerilities, in order to maintain 
our authority over them’; and, attribute to us the failings for 
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which we reproach them. What a ridiculous accufation! How 
long is it that the men have troubled themfelves about the Edu- 
cation of the women? What hinders mothers from bringing 
np their daughters juft as they pleafe? ‘There are, to be fure, 
no colleges and academies for girls: a fad misfortune truly ! 
Would to God there were none alfo for boys; they would be 
more fenfibly and virtuoufly educated than they are. Who, ye 
mothers, compels your daughters to throw away their time in 
ttifles ? to fpend half their lives, after yourexample, at the toi- 
Jette? Who hinders you from inftructing, or caufing them to 
be inftructed, in the manner you chufe? Is it our fault that 
they charm us when they are pretty, that we are feduced by 
their affected airs; that the arts they learn of you, attra& and 
flatter us, that we loveto fee them becomingly dreffed, and that 
we permit them to prepare at leifure thofe arms with which they 
fubdue us to their pleafure? Educate them, if you think pro- 
per, like the-men; we fhall readily confent to it. The more 
they refemble our fex, the lefs power will they have over us; 
and when they once become like ourfelves, we fhall then be tru- 
by their mafters. 


«© The qualities common to both fexes are not equally allot- 
ted to each; tho’ taken altogether they are equal in both: the 
woman is more perfect as a woman, and lefs as a man. In 
every cafe where fhe makes ufe of her own privileges, fhe has 
the advantage over us; but where fhe would ufurp ours, fhe 
becomes inferior. ‘The only reply to be made to: this general 
truth, is by bringing exceptions to it; the method of argumenta- 
tion copftantly ufed by the fuperficial partizans of the fair fex. 


“© To cultivate in women, therefore, the qualifications of 
the men, and neglect thofe which are peculiar to the fex, would 
be acting to their prejudice: they fee this very well, and are 
too artful to become the dupes of fach conduét: they endea- 
vour, indeed, to ufurp our advantages ; but they take care not 
to give up theirown. By thefe means, however, it happens, 
that not being capable of both, becaufe they are incompatible, 
they fail of attaining the perfection of their own fex, as well as 
of ours, and lofe half their merit. Let not the fenfible mother 
then, think of educating her daughter as a man, in contradic- 
tion to nature; but as a virtuous woman; and fhe may be af-: 
fured it will be much better both for her child and herfelf. 


<< It does not hence follow, however, that fhe ought to be 
éducated in perfé&t ignorance, and confined merely to domeftic 
concerns. Would aman make a fervant of his companion, 
and'deprive himfelf of the greateft pleafure of fociety? To 
make her the more fubmiffive, would he prevent her from ac- 
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quiring the leaft ha, 58 or knowlege? would he redtice her 
toamere automaton? Surelynot! Nature hath dictated other- 
wife, in giving the fex fuch refined and agreeable talents: on 
the contrary, fhe hath formed them for thought, for judgment, 
for love, and knowlege. They should beftow as much care on 
their underftandings, therefore, as on their perfons, and add 
the charms of the one to the other, in order to fupply their own 
want of ftrength, and to direct ours. They fhould doubtlefs 
Jearn many things, but only thofe which it is proper for them 
to know. | 


«¢ Whether I confider the peculiar deftination of the fex, ob- 
ferve their inclinations, or remark their duties, all things equal- 
ly concur to point out the peculiar method of Education beft 
adapted to them. Woman and man were made for each other; 
but their mutual dependence is not the fame. The men depend 
on the women only on account of their defires; the women on 
the men both on account of their defires and their necefiities : 
we could fubfift better without them than they without us. 
Their very fubfiftence and rank in life depend on us, and the 
eftimation in which we held them, their charms and their merit. 
By the law of nature itfelf, both women and children lie at the 
mercy of the men: it is not enough they fhould be really efti- 
mable, it is requifite they fhould be actually efteemed ; it is not 
enough they fhould be beautiful, jt is requifite their charms 
fhould pleafe ; it isnot enough they fhould be fenfible and pri- 
dent, it is neceflary they fhould be acknowleged as fuch: their 
glory lies not only in their condu&, but in their reputation ; 
and it is impoffible for any, who confent to be accounted infa- 
mous, to be virtuous. A man, fecure in his own good con- 
duct, depends only on himfelf, and may brave the public opi- 
nion; but a woman, in behaving well, performs but half her 
duty ; as what is thought of her, is as important to her as what 
fhe really is. It follows hence, that the fyftem of a woman’s 
Education fhould, in this refpect, be diregtly contrary to that 
of ours. Opinion is the grave of virtue among the men; but 
its throne among the women.” 


Agreeable to this maxim, our Author gees on to particulatize 
the feveral objects of greateft concern in female Education. 


** As the body is born, fays he, in a manner, before the 
foul, our firft concern fhould be to cultivate the former; this 
order is common to both fexes, but the object of that cultiva- 
tion is different. In the one fex, it is the development of cor- 
poreal powers; inthe other, that of perfonal charms; not that 
either the quality of ftrength or beauty ought to be confined ex - 
Slufively to one fex; but only Kg the order of the cultivation 
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of both is in that refpeé& reverfed. Women certainly require as 
much ftrength as to.enable them to move and act gracefully ; 
and men as much addrefs as to qualify them to act with eafe. 


‘¢ From the extreme effeminacy of the women arifes that of 
the men. Women ought not to be robuft like them, but for 
them, in order that the men born of them fhould be robutft alfo, 
In this refpe&, convents, where the Boarders are coarfly dieted, 
but take much exercife in the gardens and open air, are prefer- 
able to home, where daughters are ufually more nicely fed, and 
tenderly treated: here they are always either flattered or rebuk- 
ed, and fitting under the eye of their mother in a clofe apart- 
ment, hardly ever venture to rife up, walk about, talk or 
breathe ; they are not a moment at liberty, toplay, run, romp 
about and make a noife, agreeable to the natural petulance of 
their age. ‘They are always treated at home with exceflive in- 
dulgence, or ill-judged feverity ; never according to the dictates 
of reafon, Thus it is we fpoil the perfons, and the hearts of 
youth. 


‘© Among the Spartans, the girls ufed themfelves to military 
exercifes, as well as the boys; not, indeed, togo to fight, but 
in order to be capable of bearing children able to undergo the 
fatigues of war. Not that | approve of their practice in this 
particular; it is not neceflary for the women to carry a mufket, 
and Jearn the Pruffian exercife, in order to be capable of bear- 
ing robuft children; what I would infer from this inftance is, 
that the Greeks well underftood the bufinefs of Education. The 
young females appeared often in public; not mixing promifcu- 
oufly among the boys, but in felect companies of their own fex, 
There was hardly a fingle feftival, facrifice, or public ceremony, 
at which the daughters of the principal citizens did not make 
their appearance, crowned with chaplets of flowers, finging 
hymns, dancing with their bafkets of oblations in their hands ; 
and prefenting to the depraved fenfes of the Greeks, a fpeétacle 
delightful in itfelf, ang proper to counteract the bad effects of 
their indecent gymnaftics. But whateyer impreffions this cuf- 
tom might make on the hearts of the men, it was an excellent 
‘one, as well to form the conftitution of the fair fex, by agree- 
able, moderate, and falutary exeicife, as to refine their tafte, 
by cherifhing jn them a.continual defire to pleafe, without ex- 
pofing them to a corruption of manners. 


“¢ No fooner, however, were their females married, than 
they were fecluded from public view, and fhut up in their houfes ; 
their futyre concern relating entirely to the management of their 
families. - Such is the manner of life which both nature and 
yeafon prefcribe; and hence it was, that the Spartan mothers 
gavG 
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gave birth to the moft healthy, robuft, aed well-made men in 
the world. Notwithftanding the diflolute charaSter of fome of 
the Grecian iflands alfo, it is certain, that the women of. ne 
people on earth, not excepting even the Romans, were at once 
more prudent and amiable than thofe of ancient Greece.” | 


In the former part .of this work Mr. Rouffeau had objed&ted 
to the laying boys under a flavith reftraint, and fubjecting them 
to implicit obedience. He recommends this method, howevery 
to be taken with girls, ‘becaufe a ftate of dependence being 
natural to their fex, they perceive themfelves naturally form- 
ed for obedience. 


“< Let there be propriety, fays he, «in all the injunctions you 
Jay upon young girls, but take care always to impofe on them 
fomething to learn or to do. Indolence and indocility are two 
of the moft dangerous ill qualities they are fubject to, and what 
they are the moft feldom cured of, when they have once con- 
tracted them. Girls ought to be active and diligent; nor ts 
that all, they fhould alfo be early fubjeéted to reftraint. This 
misfortune, if it really beone, is infeparable from their fex ; 
nor do they ever throw it off, but to fuffer more cruel evils. 
They muft be fubje& all their lives to the moft conftant and 
fevere reftraint, which is that of decorum: it is, therefore, 
neceflary to accuftom them early to fuch confinement, that it 
may not afterwards coft them too dear; and to the fuppreffion 
of their caprices, that they may the more readily fubmit to the 
will of others. If, indeed, they are fond of being always at 
work, they fhould be fometimes compelled to lay it afide. Dif- 
fipation, levity, and inconftancy are faults -that readily {pring 
up from their-firft propenfities, when corrupted or perverted by 
too much indulgence. To prevent this abufe, we fhould teach 
them, above all things, to lay a due reftraint on themfelves. 


‘¢ For the fame reafon, continues our Author, that they have, 
or ought to have, but little liberty, they are apt toindulge them- 
felves exceffively in what is allowed them. Addied in every 
thing to extremes, they are even more tranfported at their di- 
verfions than boys. ‘Thefe tranfports ought to be moderated’; 
being the caufe of many vices peculiar to the women; fuch, 
among others, are the caprice and infatuation bv which a wo- 
man is in raptures to-day with an object fhe may: regard with 
coldnefs and indifference to-morrow. The inconftancy of their 
inclinations is as fatal to them as their excefs; both one and 
the other alfo are. derived from the fame fource. Deny them 
not the indulgence of their innocent mirth, their fports and paf- 
times ; but ever prevent their fating themfelves with one, to run 
#0 another; permit them ‘not for a moment to perceive them- 
G 4 felycs 
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felves entirely freed from reftraint. Ufe them to be interrupted 
in the midft of their play, and fent to work, without murmur- 
ing. Habit alone is fufficient to inure them to this, becaufe it 
is only confirming the operations of nature. 


‘© There refults from this habitual reftraint a traétablenefs 
which the women have occafion for during. their whole lives, as 
they conftantly remain either under fubjeCtion to the men, or 
to the opinions of mankind; and are never permitted to fet 
themfelves above thofe opinions. The firft and moft important 
qualification in a woman, is good nature or fweetnefs of temper : 
formed to obey a being fo imperfe& as man, often full of vices, 
and always full of faults, fhe ought to learn betimes even to 
fuffer injuftice, and to bear the infults of a hufband without 
complaint ; it is not for his fake, but her own, that fhe fhould 
be of a mild difpofition. The perverfenefs and ill-nature of the 
women only ferve to aggravate their own misfortunes, and the 
mifconduct i their hufbands; they might plainly perceive that 
fuch are not the arms by which they gain the fuperiority, Hea- 
ven did not beftow on them the powers of infinuation and perfua- 
fion to make them perverfe and morofe; it did not conftitute 
them feeble, to make them imperious; it did not give them fo 
foft and agreeable a voice, to vent abufe; nor features fo deli- 
cate and lovely, to be disfigured with anger. When they give 
way to rage, therefore, they forget themfelves: for, tho’ they 
may often have reafon to complain, they are always in the 
wrong to fcold. Each fex fhould preferve its peculiar tone and 
manner: a meek hufband may make a wife impertinent; but 
mildnefs of difpofition on the woman’s fide will always bring a 
man back to reafon, at leaft if he be not abfolutely a brute, and 
will fooner or later triumph over him,” 


We know not how the Ladies may relifh our Author’s no- 
tions concerning the expediency of their being initiated early and 
: . . . ¢ or F&.S% . . 
implicitly in the tenets of religion; his injunctions on this head 
are too fingular, however, to be omitted. 


“¢ It is eafy to be conceived, that if male children are not in 
a capacity to form any true notions of religion, thofe ideas muft 
be greatly above the conception of the females: it is for this 
very reafon, I would begin to {peak to them the earlier on this 
fubject ; for if we were to wait till they were in a capacity to 
difcufs methodically fuch profound queftions, we fhould run a 
rifk of never {peaking to them on this fubjet as long as they 
lived. Reafon in women is a practical reafon, capacitating them 
artfully to difcover the means of attaining a known end, but 
which would never enable them to difcover that end itfelf, 
The focial relation of the fexes are, indeed, truly admirable: 
fis ‘ be t 3 from 
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from their union there refults a moral perfon, of which women 
may be termed the.eyes, and man the hagid; with this depen- 
dance on each other, that it is. from the man the woman is 
to learn what fhe is to fee, and it is of the woman the man 
is to learn what he ought todo. If woman could recur.to the 
firft principles of things as well as man, and man was capacitat- 
ed to enter inte their minutia as well as woman, always inde- 
pendent of each other, they would live in perpetual difcord 
and their union could not fubfift. But in the prefent harmony 
which naturally fubfifts between them, their different faculties 
tend to one common end; it is difficult to fay which of them 
conduces the moft to it: each follows the impulfe of the other; 
each is obedient, and both are Matters. is 


‘¢ As the conduct of a woman is fubfervient to the public 
opinion, her faith in matters of religion fhould, for that v 
reafon, be fubjeé& to authority. Every daughter ought to be of 
the fame religion as her mother; and every wife to be of the 
religion of her hufband: for, though fuch religion fhould be 
falfe, that docility which induces the mother and daughter to 
fubmit'to the order of nature, takes away, in the fight of God, 
the criminality of their error. As od are not in a capacity to 
judge for'themfelves, they ought to abide by the decifion of their 
fathers and hufbands as confidently as by that of the church. 


‘© Women being incapable of forming articles of faith far 
themfelves, cannot tonfine them within the. limits of evidence 
and reafon; but permitting themfelves to be led. aftray by a 
thoufand foreign impulfes, are always wide of the mark of truth. 
Always in extremes, they are either libertines or devotees: 
none of them being capable of uniting wifdom and piety. 


‘¢ As authority ought to régulate the religion of the women, 
it is not fo needful to: explain to them 'the reafons for their belief, 
as to Jay down precifely: the tenets they are to believe: for the 
Creed which prefents only obfcure ideas to the mind, is the 
fource of fanaticjfm ; and that which prefents abfurdities, leads 
toinfidelity. ~I know not whether our prefent catechifms tend 
moft to make people impious or ‘fanatical; but I know they 
tend neceflarily toone or the other. oe: 


‘¢ In order to teach religion to young girls, we ought, in the 
firft place, never to-make it an objeét of, fadnefs or reftraint, 
never to impofe it as a tafk or a duty: of courfe we fhould ne- 
ver oblige them to get any thing by heart, not even their pray- 
ers. Content yourfelf with regularly performing your devotions 
in their prefence, without ever requiring them, however, to join 
with you. Let your prayers pg fhort,- after the example of Je- 
> - ‘ fus. 
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fus‘Chrift. Repeat them with proper folemnity and reverence ; 
semembring that when we require the attention of the Supreme 
Being, we certainly ought ourfelves to:pay the utmoft attention 
to what we fay. 


“ It is of lefs confequence that girls fhould be early than 
that ‘they fhould be fully and clearly inftructed in the articles of 
their religion, and particularly that they fhould be induced to 
take delight inthem. When you render them burthenfome 5 
when you reprefent God as always incenfed at them ;. when 
you impofe on them, in his name, a number of difagreeable 
duties, which they fee you give yourfelf no trouble to difcharge ; 
what can they think but that learning their catechifm, and pray- 
ing to God, are the duties only of little girls, and therefore 
they long to grow up, in order to be exempted, as you appear 
to be, from fuch difagreeable injunctions ? Example ! It is ex- 
ample, without which nothing is to be done with children. 


‘© When you would explain to them the articles of their faith, 
let,be by direct inftruction, and not in the way of queftion and 
anfwer. They ought never to reply otherwife than as they 
think ; and not in terms dictated tothem. All the anfwers in 
our catechifms are perverted; it is there the Scholar who in- 
firu&ts the Mafter: they are even fo many falfhoods in the 
mouths of children, becaufe they thus take on them to explain 
what they.do not underftand, and affirm what they are in no 
capacity to believe.. Nay, I fhould be glad to find thofe among 
the moft intelligent of mankind, who do not lie abominably in 
faying their catechifm. 


“© The firft queftion that prefents itfelf in our catechifin is 
this; Whomade you, and brought you into the world? Towhich 
the child, though fhe believes all the while it was her mother,’ | 
anfwers without hefitation, God. The only thing fhe finds in 
all this is, a queftion fhe can hardly underftand ; to which the 
makes an anfwer which fhe does not undcrftand at all. 


*¢ T could wifh that fome able perfon, who is well acquainted 
with the progrefs of the underftanding in children, would write 
a proper catechifm for them. Jt would be, perhaps, the moft 
ufeful book that ever was penned, nor would it, in my opinion, 
be lefs. to the ‘honour of its Author. This is very certain, that 


fuch a catechifm, well executed, would very little refemble 
ours.” 


Mr. Rouffeau hath condefcended to give a flight fketch of the 
manner in which he thinks fuch a catechifm fhould be written. 
The fpecimen may probably appear puerile to the .fuperficial 
Reader ; 
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Reader; but it will.ferve to convinee the difcerning Critic how at- 
tentive our Author hath been tothe dawnings of the human un- 
derftanding, as well as to the fubjeét in queftion. In the pale 
fages immediately fucceeding, however, there is an appearance 
of inconfiftency, which we cannet pafs over; as it feems to in- 
validate, in fome degree, thofe pretenfions to univerfal tolera~ 
tion, for which Mr. Roufleau is fometimes fo zealous an Adyo- 
cate. After enumerating fome of the difputable and myfterious 
dogmas of the Chriftian fyftem, he proceeds thus ; 


<< Let every one think of thefe matters as he pleafes, I know 
‘not that it is of any confequence to others; at leaft, I am fure 
it is of no confequence to me. But what I am, indeed, inter- 
efted in, as well as every individual of the human fpecies, Is, 
that every one fhould know’ that there exifts a fupreme Arbiter 
over the deftiny of all mankind, who commands us all to be 
juft, to loveeach other, to be benevolent, merciful, and to ful- 
fil our engagements with the world, and even with our enemies, 
as well as with his; that the apparent: happine(s of this life is 
nothing ; that there will be another life after this, in which the 
Supreme Being will reward the good, and punifh the wicked. 
Thefe tenets, and others of the like import, are thofe which it 
is incumbent on us to teach youth, and to efpoufe, on all occa- 
fions, among our fellow citizens. 


‘© Whoever oppofes fuch fentiments as thefe, deferves un- 
doubtedly to be punifhed, as a difturber of the peace, and an 
enemy to fociety. Whoever fets thefe afide, and would fubject 
us to his own opinions, effects the fame thing, by differen 
means, and difturbs the peace, in order to eftablifh it in his own 
manner*: he undertakes, with great prefumption, to be the 
Interpreter of the Deity, and exacts, in his name, the homage 
and refpeét of mankind; he ereéts himfelf, as far as he is able, 
into a Deity, or aflumes the place af God.- Such a one ought 
to be punifhed for his facrilege, if not.as a perfecutor,” _ 


Now, tho’ every good man will be ready to fubfcrib¢ to what 
is here advanced ; and, tho’ it may feem politically neceflary that 
perfons who oppofe fuch tenets as appear conducive to the wel- 
fare of community, or would fubject others to their particular 
opinions, fhould be punifhed as difturbers of the peace, and ene- 
mies to fociety; yet, if fuch oppofition or defign of influenc- 
ing others, be confined to the fimple promulgation of any kind 
of religious tenets, we think it inconfiftent with the fpirit 
of univerfal toleration; and, perhaps, dangerous in the end 


* We have here taken the liberty to, vary fiom our copy, .a flight in- 
accuracy having efcaped the ingenjous Tranflator. 
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to the peace of fociety, to punifh fuch offenders, however ab- 
furd, falfe, or even pernicious in their tendency fuch tenets may 
appear. In the prefent ftate of human fociety, and under our 
manifeft ignorance of the fyftem of Providence, and the connec- 
tion between phyfical and moral caufes in its difpenfations, no- 
thing is more poffible than that we fhould be miftaken in the ef- 
fe&ts of religious fentiments on the minds and manners of men. 
To punifh a man, as being guilty of /acrileye or of perfecutiox, 
therefore, who may be: only fo filly, mad, or miftaken, as to 
utter ridiculous abfurdities, or palpable falfhoods, would refem- 
ble much that very bigotry and perfecution which our Author fo 
liberally condemns. The peace of fociety, doubtlefs, fhoukl 
not be broken in any cafe, but in this it might be endangered, 
with impunity; at leaft, we fear an adminiftration would hardly 
know where to ftop, which fhould take upon itfelf to punifh every 
one by whofe religious’ opinions it might conceive the public peace 
endangered. The civil Magiftracy, therefore, fhould in all 
cafes whatever, unlefs the perfonal liberty of the fubjeét be re- 
ally infringed, or the peace of fociety actually broken, be care- 
‘ful left it be found fighting againft God, as hath fome- 
times been the cafe: rather adopting the moderation, and fol- 
lowing the-advice of Gamaliel the Pharifee; refrain from thefe 
men, and let them alone , for if their counfel be of men, it will come to 
nought. As to the Teachers’ of immoral maxims, or fuch as 
immediately tend to practical immorality, it may be expedient, 
indeed, to punifh thefe as accomplices in the guilt of the aétu- 
ally immoral ; yet even in this cafe, the punifhment of the ac- 
complice fhould be proportioned to the fhare he bears in the 
guilt of the principal. To inflict a capital punifhment on a 
man for tempting or inftructing another to commit a venial of- 
fence, is furely too fevere: and yet fomething like this hath * 
been frequently done by Governments ; who have. been always 
more afraid-of the Liberty of the Prefs, than hurt by it. 


Our attention is next engaged by the portrait of Sophia, 
which is drawn with the ‘utmoft exactnefs, and heightened by 
all the graces of colouring: fhe is, however, yery far from be- 
ing one of thofe ftriking beauties who captivate the heart at firft 
fight, or dazzle the eye with the luftre of external charms, 
Neither is fhe one of thofe perfectly refined and fentimental 
characters, who foar above the foibles of mortality. 


“¢ T cannot too often repeat, fays our Author, that I do not 
deal in prodigies. Emilius is not one, neither isSophia.. Emi- 
fius is aman, and Sophia is a woman ; this is all their glory.’ 
Our Readers will poffibly be pleafed with fome of the principal 
features of the amiable picture of our Heroine. 


“* Sophia 
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«© Sophia is a woman of family, and of a good difpofition ; 
the has a heart eafily affected, and her exquifite fenfibili fome- 
times gives her a fprightlinefs of imagination which is difficult to 
be controlled. Her underftanding is lefs judicious;than acute ; 
her temper eafy, but neverthelefs unequal ; her figure nothing 
extraordinary, but agreeable: fhe has a countenance which. 

ives me of afoul, and does not deceive you. You may 
accoft her with indifference, buf. you cannot leave her without 
emotion. Others are endowed with good qualities in which fhe 
is deficient; others poflefs thofe. which fhe is miftrefs of in 
greater perfection; but none have qualities, better blended to 
form a compleat character. She knows how to make her de-. 
feéts turn to her advantage; and if fhe was more perfect, fhe 
would'’be much lefs agreeable. 


‘¢ Sophia is not beautiful; but when the men are near her, 
they negle&t the -handfome women, and the beauties are difla- 
tisfied with themfelves. She is fcarce tolerable at firft fight ; 
but the more you fee her, the more lovely fhe appears; fhe im- 
proves by that which impairs others, and what fhe gains fhe never 
lofes. Many may boaft finer eyes, a handfomer mouth, a more 
commanding figure; but no one can have a better turned fhape, 
a fairer complexion, a whiter hand, a more delicate foot, a more 
benign afpeé&t, amore bewitching countenance. Without daz- 
zling, fhe engages, fhe charms, and no one can tell how. 


“¢ Sophia loves drefs, and underftands it;, her mother has no 
waiting-woman but her; fhe has a fine tafte in difplaying her- 
felf to advantage, but fhe has an averfion to rich cloaths. rs 
her drefs, you always'fee fimplicity united with. elegance ;. fhe 
is not fond of what glitters, but of what is becoming. She is 
a ftranger to what colours are in fafhion; but fhe knows exact- 
ly what fuit her complexion. _ No young Lady feems to have 
beftowed lefs thought about drefs, and yet there is no one whofe 
apparel ‘is more ftudied; not a part of her attire is taken 
atrandom, and yet art is no where confpicuous. Her drefs is 
extremely mode(ft in appearance, and yet very coquettifh in fact’; 
fhe does not make a difplay of her charms, fhe conceals them ; 
but in concealing them, fhe knows how to affe& your imagina-. 
tion. Every one who fees her will fay, There is a modeft and. 
difcreet girl: but while you are near her, your eyes and affec-: 
tions wander all over her perfon, fo that you cannot withdraw 
them; and you would conclude, that every part of her drefs, 
fimple as it feems, was only putinits proper order, to be taken 
te pieces by the imagination.” . 


In fhort, we are told, that Sophia hath fine natural talents, 
and, being cenfcieus of them, hath not neglected theif cultiva- 
: tion ; 
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tion; that fhe has an wnderftanding which is agreeable, withdut 
being brilliant,’ and folid without being profound; that fhe 
is) perfedthy. Miftrefs: of theart- of pleafing. in -converfation’ ; 
thar the: is’pofiefléd of exquifite fenfibility; that fhe is neat 
almoftto excels \in' her perfon, and’ -is well verfed im all the 
occupations ‘proper for her fexs Nor have her perfeétions 
only employed the pencil of the Painter, her defects and foibles 
are as faithfully copied; but it is impoffible for'us to°trace all 
the: minute “and mafterly touches which ferve to heighten’ this 
highly-finifhied and moft natural portrait. | cA 


Having defcribed Sophia to: be fuch an object as: was evidently 
beft calculated to make Emilius happy in.a wife, our Author ex+ 
patiates on thofe qualities in women, which are:in general moft. 
likely to enfure felicity in the marriage ftate. He obferves in 
particular, with regard to the mental and perfonal qualifications 
of a woman, that ** it is not’ proper for a man of education to 
take a woman without any, nor confequently to choofe one in 
a ftation of life which deprives her of that benefit. But I had 
rather a hundred times have a fimple girl, meanly educated, 
thar a learned and witty Lady, who fhould come ifto my fa~ 
mily to erect a literary tribunal, of which herfelf is prefident. 
A witty wife is afcourge to her hufband, her children, her 
friends, her fervants, and to all the world. Her fublime eleva- 
tion of. genius makes her defpife all the duties of a wife; and 
fhe always affects, like Madam de l’Enclos, to difplay the fenfe 
and knowlege of a man. Abroad fhe is always ridiculous, and 
juftly cenfured; becaufe it is impoffible to avoid ridicule and 
cenfure, when we ftart from our condition, and are not formed 
for that which we aflume. Thefe women of genius never im- 
pofe upom any but fools. We always know what artift, or 
what friend held the pen or the pencil in all their works. We 
know what man of letters was the oracle they privately confult- 
ed. All this impoftureis unbecoming a prudent woman. Even 
if fhe had real talents, her pretenfions would debafe them. On 
the contrary, it is her pride to pafs unnoticed; her glory con- 
fifts in the eftéem of her hufbarid; her pleafire is centered in 
the happinefs‘of her family., Reader, I appeal'to you; be fin- 
cere: whith is it chat givés you the beft opinion of a woman, 
which makes you accoft her with the greateft refpect, the fee- 
ing her employed’ in the occupations of her fex,, in the cares of 
her family, furrounded with her children; or the finding her 
bufy in‘ fcribbling verfes at her toilet, encompaffed with pam- 
phiets, trifling billets, and meflage-cards? ‘Every learned Lady 
would remain a virgin for life, if there were nosie but fenfible 
men in the world. 


Queris cur nolim t¢ ducere, Galla 2 Difertees, 


Nexé 
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« Next to thdfe confiderations comes thatof perfan. This ig 
the firft thing which makes an impreffion, afd the Taft which we 
‘ought to-regard; yet’ it ought ‘not to be entirely overlooked: 
Extraordihary beauty ought rather, in my opinion, to be avoid- 
ed, than defired in matrimony. Beauty’ foor palts by fruitior; 
at the end of fix weeks it is of no value to him who enjoys it, 
put its inconveniences are -as'lafting as-itfelf: If a beautifal 
woman is any thing lefs than an angel,. her hufband muft be\the 
moft unhappy of men ;. and admiitung fhe: were :amangel; how 
will fhe fecure him from being furrounded with Rivals? If ex- 
treme deformity were not difguftful, I fhould'prefer it to excef- 
five beauty; for, in» adhort time, either becoming indifferent 
to the hufband, beauty is:an inconvenicnee, and deformity an 
advantage; but that degree of uglinefs. which produces:.difguft, 
is the worft of | all misfortunes. the idea, inftead of bring: efs 
faced by time, continually increafes, tilt it grows itor confirne 
ed antipathy :. fuch a, marriage muft be truly miferable: even 


. + ’ 


death itfelf would be preferable. . 


«« A.medium is defirable in every thing, not excepting: beau- 
ty. ‘An agreeable and graceful figure, whiele dues riot infpire 
love, but efteem, is molt to-be preferred: ‘it is df mo prejudice 
to the hufband,-. and'the advantage turns'to’the/mutaah invereft 
of both hufband and wife. . Graces do not fade, like beauty ; 
they are lafting, they are continually. remewime 5. and a virtuous 
woman, who. has attractions, will, thirty years after marriage, 
be as agreeable to her hufband as fhe was on her-weddjng-day.” 


Emilius, being introduced tv his‘ Sophiay (oem frees hisvaffeta 
tions on fo' wortliy-an object ;) and,’ im retufi?, enipages hefs by 
his amiable behaviour. Our‘feyere Preceptory However, inter 
rupts him amidft' the moft natural and ‘enchanting’ feertes of 
courtfhip that ever were defcribed ; and hurfies him’ away! front 
the delightful employment of rendering himfelf, agreeable to his 
Miftrefs, to make the tour'of: Europe.. Tinis suntexpected fepa- 
ration was like a thunder-fttoke to: our’ Lovers; they were ob- 


en oe 


fence, improved to his Preceptor’s wiffies} andis happily united 
to Sophia; the circumftances Of their nitpéals, ‘and fome — 
. . “ ie | . : ae 6 8 4 << & .-* € ng 
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fting advice-on the fubject, and means of enfuring conjugal fe- 
icity, concluding, this extraordinary treatife :—perhaps the moft 
extraordinary that ever appeared fince the invention of printing. 


whit ") ynoint a Ae K-n-k | 
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A Paftoral Cordial ; or, an Anodyne ‘Serman*.:  Preached before 
o« their Graces N: and*D. in the Country. By an Indepéndent 
. Teacherof the Truth. 4to. 1s..6d. Hinxman. 


¥ T is no new thing for a Poet to compofe a Sermon. A ve- 
‘A. nerable Bard of. antiquity. gave us an. excellent one’ againft 
Adultery; and:a comical Bard of ‘our own times has here given 
us.one againft —————,: —it is not eafy to fay what—; ne- 
verthelefs, ‘it is a.droll thing, and well pointed ata variety of 
objects in the political world. | | 


~~ But, although it may be fomewhat difficult to define this poe- 
tical preachment affirmatively, it is no hard matter to fay what it 
és mot; and, among other negatives which may be fafely main- 
tained, we run no hazard in venturing to pronounce, that it is 
noAnodyne: On the.contrary, there are perfons upon whom it 
cannot fail tooperate in a very different manner : 


_ Ridtculum acri - 
Fortius SF Melitis——— 

The great Perfonages hinted at in the title-page, in particu- 
Jar, would hardly fleep under the word; and = Gentlemen 
of the Cocoa-tree) may’ alfo probably be kept from napping : 
for our Independent Teacher feems, indeed, to be no refpecter 
either of perfons or parties. Of the Cocobites he gives his opinion 
in the following terms; {peaking of the rivalfhip and oppofition 
which their Graces have met with : y82 

The men of Cocoa take the lead 
. ». ‘Not for their.enmity to Pit, 
Nor for the love they bear the Tweed, 
Nor for their valour, nor their wit ; 
Nor. for their loyalty, in brief, 
Which. they have very lately flipt on, 
But for their faith and belief 
In fecond fight, and Mother Shipton. 











_,* From the following Text. 

- The battle is not to the ftrong, 

baii Nor to the {wift of: foot'the race ; : 
. But time and chance to all belong, 
pial Whethor they’re in or out of place. 
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at he sneans by the laft line is thus ludicroufly explained 
inaNote. ‘ Some Refiners pretend; thatthe pértinacity, with 
which the Gocobites, like the Jews, are reine Songer sy 
fecond Redeemer, or —_— and that their faith in ? 
Shipton, means their zealous attachment to the Church, that 
is, to the old infallible Church, whofe Infallibility is founded 
upon Anility: a term ufed by Schoolmen: for’ the moft perfec 
kind of Tradition; for ‘Tradition derived from the moft remote 


“ 


age, which is DoTacs.” 


Among other fmart ftrokes* aimed at the D~es’'N. and .D. 
are the following ;++fome great things as well as perfons, like- 
wife coming in for a jerk or two, én paffant : 


Your Graces fhould have been inclin‘d_. 

To move like planets in your places, 
- * "To plodding one have been confin’d ; 

One to the circleof grimaces. 

I mean oblig’d only to plod, 
To plod and not to underfiand 3 - 

No more oblig’d than a white rod 
Is bound to be a Conjurer’s wand, 

A thing defign’d to catch the ey ey, 
That knows novother end or trick, 

All that is fignify’d thereby, 
Is nothing more than a white ftick. 

"Tis borne by Chamberlains and Shrievesg’ 
But why I can no more explain, 

Than why a Bifhop wears lawn fleeves, 
Or why a Page: muft bear his train ; 

Or why Archbifhops fhould not rather 

Give up to God with one accord, 

The title of Moft Reverend Father, 
And be content with that of Lord, 


* The principal merit, however, and, indeed, the main fcope of this 
jocular performance, we apprehend, to confift in the droll cing 
of the refpective political weight and influence of the contending par- 
ties; that of the two D—’s, and that of Lord B. or, as the Author 
expreffes it, {peaking to their Graces, oa 

* Set Tho’ you are worfted in the battle; , 
1 There fill arifes a difpute, 
hich may be difficult to fete, 
Who is the weaker, you or Bute ? 
But, as he facetioufly concludes, it is of little con@quence which way 
~ the queftion is determined : + leh | 
"Taking it either way for granted, 
Seeitig you’re out, and he is in, 
Theie’s ftill a point to be defcarted ; 
Whether it fignifies a pin. —_—__~ 
Rev. Feb, 1763.  #H : Here 
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Here we, have amother Note, but in a more ferious fran, on 
the fignificancy of Prelatical tigles,. <¢ The title of Mosr 
ReveRenD, Father, fays he, isimpious. Surely God the Father 
is the Father moft worthy of Reverence!. As to the title of a 
Spiritual Lord, I fee no inconvenience in their afluming it; at 
keaft, like your Grace, or your Worthip, it implies mo impiety - 
it only implics nonfenfe. Where is the fenfe of a Spiritual Lord 
or a Heavenly Lord? All the Lords that we know, are either 
Britifh Lords, or Irifh Lords; carnal, fubftantial, and Terre 


Firma Lords.” | 


A drole and feafonable hint is thrown out, with refpe&t to the 
indifference with which we who. are not perfonally or privately 


interefted in the grand queftion, who is in, or who is out, ought 
to regard it. Still addreffing himfelf to their Graces : | 


If you are treated ill, and put on,: 
*Tis natural to make a fuf; 
To fee it and not care a button, 
Is juft as natural for us. 
Perhaps from men of greater fafhion, 
Greater pfofeffions you may draw, 
You may extraé all their compaffion, 
"Fhe Extract is not worth a ftraw. 
Like people viewing at a: dytance 
‘Pwo perlons thrown out of a cafement,. 
All we can do for your affiftance, 
Ts to afford you our amazement. 4 
We fee.men thrown from a high flory, 
And never think the fight’s fo odd, 
Whether the Patient’ Whig or Tory,. 
But take things as it pleafes God. 
For an impartial Looker on, 
_ In foch difafters never chufes, 
"Fis neither Tom, nor Wil, nor Fob, 
*T is the phenomenon amufes. 


-. Ths ¢annot fail of reminding every one who has read Swift, 
of agraver reflection of the Dean’s tothe fame purpofe : * Pap 
ty is the madnefs of mamy, for the gain of a few.” 





By this time-ous Readers will perceive that this Independent 
Teacher of Truth, is not quite a new acquaintance. - The fimi- 
litude. of manner between the prefent work and the Crazy Tales*, 
‘the Ywo. Lyric Epifilest, and one ‘or two other pieces of a like 
kind, will naturally point out this merry Parfom of Parnaflus ;. 
whom: we can with’ pleafure gompliment on his haying now ap- 


* See Review, vol: XXVI.- poge 450 
# Tbid, vol, XXIT-p. 437. — 
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proved himfelf,, more thai heretofore, both merry. and wife ; 
there being no indecency mingled with the well-timed levity of 
this agreeable and exhilfrating Anodyne. ey 


Obfervations ‘on Dr. Hunter’s Medical Cepaiiatar bite By J. Gar- 
mor, M..D. 8vo. 6d; Sandby. | 


—a . — . . £4 





—_— 


HIS Gentleman, who very cavalierly aflumes the chafac- 

ter of a Connoifleur, orrather of a Hypercritic, in Anato« 
my, fub{cribes to Dr. Hunter’s prior injection of the human Fe/fis, 
to his being the firft pofitive Ailertor of the Abforption of the 
Lymphati¢s; and to his earlieft Demonftration of the Duéts! of 
the Lachrymal Glands: of courfe difallowing young Mr. Pro- 
feffor Monro’s claim to any difcovery on thefe heads. But leit 
the Writer of the Commentaries fhould be credited with a com- 
pleat advantage in the debate, Dr. Garnor employs twenty-fix 
pages in attempting to prove, from Haller and others, that the 
veins containing the red’blood, do alfo abforb. This truly is a 
piece of as empty parade as we can recollect to have feen in 
print; fince Dr. Hunter has only doubted, but not denied, 
the abforbing faculty of the red veins ; exprefsly faying, ** Au- 


thors of the’ beft credit had given fuch arguments’in favour of 


Abforption by veins, that I dared not, even'in my own mind, 
determine the queftion.” To what purpofe then have we fo 
many fuperfluous quotations from different Anatomifts, with 


fcarcely one valuable * argument or obfervation of Dr. Garnor’s | 


own ? 


® We can recolleé but one difcovery of our Author's, andof which 
he only feeris: aloft fure. Tt occurs exprefsly in thefe words. “ But 
their orifices, [thofe of the Laéteals} opening into the inteftines, very 
probably, are larger than: thofe of the venal branches, and, therefore, 
would not fo readily be clofed, by a conftrifting caufe, would more ea~ 
fily imbibe the injeéted liquid, Befides, they were not wounded, like 


the veins.””»———Now we are informed by different Anatomifts, that the 


orifices of the Laéteals are fo extremely fmall, as not to be difcersgible 
through the largeft magnifying glafles. And for this reafon an eminent 


medical Author thinks, the zus which Helmiont was for placing ia. 


the ftomath, as a kind of ee Guardian of the conftitution; 
fhould have been: ftationed. about 


the general mafs of blood ; by which all the vital funétions were to be 
fuftained ;- from whith all the neceffary fecretions were to be made 


arid: into which nothing that was.incompatible with thefe purpofes was: 


defigned to be admitted. We areata lofs, therefore, to imagine, what 


fuperabundant magnifier Dr. Garnor availed himfelf of, to make this. 


H 2 fuppofition, 





efe orifices: of the Laéteals; frdni’ 
the very interefting circumftance of their being the inlet or aperture tite’ 
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own? Some of thefe cited and tranflated paflages. are probably 
the fame, which have prevented Dr. Hunter’s determining the 
queftion in his own mind. But. though this laft Author may 
juftly claim a philofophicaf liberty of diflenting, with decency, — 
from Baron Haller, or any eminent Anatomift, on any anatomi- 
cal or-phyfiological point ; yet we humbly conceive, the liberty 
aflumed by our prefent Author, to interfere in fuch a debate, and 
pretend-to determine between them, is principally or folely found~ 
ed on the liberty-of the prefs. Dr.-Hunter and Dr. Monro are 
both fated to be wrong, on different topics of their late debate, 
that Dr. Garnor, who has appointed himfelf Umpire between 
them, may be unexceptionably and fovereignly right. To give 
him, his full due, in the civileft terms, he is not guilty of the’ 
leaft felf-diffidence on this occafion; and alf the reflection we 
fhall make on fuch a conduct, may be aptly couched in two 
words, Rifum teneatis? 





.But our Author, not content with having rendered himfelf 
thefe extraordinary honours, endeavours to give equal evidences 
of his fuperiority in language and criticifm; obferving very flo- 
ridly,—‘* The dre/s f language, in which this production [the. 
Commentaries] is exhibited to the eye of the public, is tarnifhed 
with a few ftains.” His, profound inveftigation then difcovers 
has printed inftead of have, (Comment. p. 84) its omitted after 
and, p. §9.—a no, which he knows not how to digeft, p. 40.—. 
and the expreffion of the laceration of the bag in a rupture, p. 71: 
which he very archly fuppofes muft fignify, ‘* that the rupture , 
is poflefled of a lacerated bag:” but which certainly proves the. 
Suppofer polleled. not with the. fpirit of criticifm, but-of ca- 
viling. efe fiains are the fum of what his utmoft efforts 
have difcovered, in upwards of a hundred large pages in quarto. 
And were the Commentator, to. give him. up thefe few. fyllables, 
asf many crumbs of fubfiftence, what wonderful comfort could: 

ay afford him ; .or what triumph could they add to his critical - 
powers? There was:not the leaft fear of his ftopping once at 
the remaining hundred -pages, to point out any excellence ‘or 
elegance, ‘T’his is utterly inverting the conduct of Horate as a 
Gritic, who immediately overlooks a few blemifhes, where he 
difcetns many beauties: but, perhaps Dr. Garnor intends to’ 
reform Horace’s manner of criticizing ; as well.as to perfect 
Dr. Hunter and. Dr. Monro in.the fcience of Anatomy. The. 
whole truth, however, is, that his exceptions are, for the moft 
part, mere quibbling. 


fuppofition, (which feems a mere fuppofition to us) fo very probable to. 
himfelf. Perhaps it might have fome analogical proportion to:that me-- 
taphyfical magnifier, through which he may have beheld the extent of. 
his own abilities. © —: ' : 
or 
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a a 


For example, as we might fay to a Grammaticafter—If the 
fentence, or a part of the fentence, preceding bas, be made the 
nominative cafe to it, as it grammatically may, then 4as will be 
juft as proper as bave. And it were very eafy to give paflages 
from our beft Writers, in which the verb in the fingular num- 
ber is thus preferred; and reads more eafily. But as this Scho- 
liaft, or Scholar, may demand an example in a learned Jan 
we {hall inftance it in a good moral fentence from Lilly, which he 
may profitably apply at home.. Ingenuas didiciffe fideliter artes emol- 
lit mores. This imports, that a truly liberal education fweetens 
the manners: as nec finit effe feres, may be extended to fignify, 
the humanizing of a favage Critic. The fecond /lain, the omif- 
fion.of its, he may difcufs with the typographical Corrector of 
the Commentaries. We fuppofe Dr. Garnor would cure no more 
into any more, which are often ufed indifferently; and, at the 
worft may, perhaps, be refolved into a local diverfity of phrafe 
oridiom. For will it not fignify the fame truth, whether we 
fay, We are not convinced of this Gentleman’s deep knowlege 
of Maida any more, or no more, than we are of his exquifite 
attainments in Philology and Criticifm ? 


~ Such frivolous objections, however; give us a right to expect 
uncommon correétnefs and precifion, in the writings of ‘fo de- 
ficate and qualmifh a Reader. Now to trace fuch a one through 
fome of his thirty-four pages, which certainly do not contain 
a twentieth part as much as the Commentaries, we find he fre- 
quently infifts upon arterious inftead of arterial; the firft of 
which is certainly not formed according to analogy; no toler- 
able Writer having ever ufed arteriefus but arterialis: On the 
other hand, his venal blood, venal trunks, venal branches, venal 
abforptien, and circulation, fhould have been venous, from ve- 
nofus, a claflical Latin word, to diftinguith it from venal, venalis; 
which it is wonderful {6 very accurate a Mafter of lan 
fhould omit, in order to avoid the leaft ambiguity. For, Sih 
out any harfh metaphor, venal blood may fignify black puddings ; 
venal trunks occur at every Trun ers; venal branches at 
the Braziers and Glafs-fhops ; venal abforption or inforption is 
the faculty of Mr. Powell the Fire-eater; and the venal circu- 
Jation may refer to the practices at a corrupt Election: though 
had our Author ufed the proper adjective venous here, as a-Phy- 
fiologift, the courfe of the blood through the veins conftitutes 
but half the circulation of it. This circumftance,. however, 
does not leffen the propriety, of the expreffion in its political 
fenfe; the aurue portabile, or potabile, on fuch an occafion, iffus 
ing only from the arterial Candidates to the truly venal Eledtors, 
without any refluent circulation; except where the latter fhould 
finally be fold, by way of re-imburlement. 
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As appears indifputable, p. 16, is very barely Grammar and 
profe idiom, ‘as it ftands there; which appear indifputably is the 
meaning of it, and would have been proper, Dilating orifices, 
p- 18, for dilated. A grofs error in Grammar, or a very licen- 
cious Lnallagé of the paflive for the active voice. Great Galen, 
great Albinus, eminent Boerhaave, are really not Englifh profe 
idiom, without the prepofitive particle: for notwithftanding 
magnus Galenus, &c. would do either in Latin verfe or profe, our 
Author will learn, after he is much better grounded in Latin, and 
advanced .a little in Greek, that the,phrafe, ftruéture, and 
kliom of. our language, have a much ftricter affinity with the 
laft, than with the firft. Now the Greek would either be, ¢ 

eyas Taanvos, or Tadnves o peyas, as we fay Alexander the 
Brest &«. Some of thefe errors and affeétations we admit to 
be minute enough, or even infantine, which he prefers to infan- 
tile; but to fpecify them is treating this wife Gentleman (who 
ftrutson, as Horace fays, Nugis armatus) in his own way; and 
it may ferve either to teach him more purity and corre€tnefs in 
any of his fubfequent Eflays; or to attemperate the juvenile 
acrimony of his ftrictures on the writings of his Cotemporaries. 


Notwithftanding fuch numerous efcapes in fo /:téle a perform- 
ance, one third of which is quotation and tranflation, it is evi- 
dent our Author piques himfelf not a little on his ftyle, which, 
indeed, is fomewhat new, and, like the dialeét of Hudibras, 
confiderably amphibious. It feems, upon the whole, to be a 
kind of contradiétion to Mopfieur Jourdain’s Preceptor in lite- 
fature; who affirmed, all that was not verfe, ta be profe, and 
vice verfa : + fince the ftyle of this pamphlet is ftri€fly neither one 
nor the other, "Nevertheléfs, feveral paflages of*it were cer- 
tainly intended to foar, ra Phi thi and all that, as ‘Bays fays ; 
f‘om which"we fhall. prefent our Readers with a little pofy, 
fubmitting ‘the quality of it to their own decifion.———— 
That ingeniots Pupil of Nature conftantly perceived dogs 
plerced deep with the fharp point of deepeft agony.”—* The 
esice of Hoffman”—[Perhaps there is a eélebtated German 
Singer of this name]—“ Let the hand of Impartiality hold the 
balance.Y——“* The injections of thefe Sons of Anatomy, who 
fhine, with radiant blaze, unite, in demonftrating,”: &c.— 
(Query, Whether thefe blazing jons were not intended for {9 
many /#hsy which would certainly be higher, and more brilli- 
Aint, than blazing Anatomifts ?J]—** Let us liften,” and how? 
#* with an attentive ear.”—-W tat an elegant redundance !— 
But thefe may fuffice for a fcent and fpecimen of the many 
flowers'in this colleétion ; ef{pecially as exceflive fweets do not 
agree with all conftitutions. Their feleé affemblage here may 
alfo difpefe him, perhaps, to a ‘farther rumination of them in 

| ilies his 
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his next prancing excurfion, upon his party-coloated thule, 
about the borders of icience and erudition. He will obfetve, 
we have not been forgetful of his concluding diftich ftom Pope, 
of not being niggatds of advice ; fincerely counfelling him to 4 
much clofer intimacy with himfelf, before his next publication. 


Having thus abundantly evincéd this Obfervator’s general 


want of pertinence, and the infignificance of his ftri€tures on 
the work which has been the profefled fubje€t of them; ‘we de- 
claré, that we do not only forgive him all the trivial quibbles 
and quirks which he had levelled at ws, but that we fhall rejoice 
to hear, he has fattened on the fale of them, Yet, as: friends 
to our own plan, we are under a neceflity of retracting an hint 
we had rafhly given, ‘of encouraging a moderate familiari - 
tween him and: our Index-maker*. _ For, having coolly reflected 
on this his fecond performance, in which we. cannot difcover 
the leaft impravement fince his firft ; and farther obferving, that 
in his objections to the conduct of our.work,. he has not diftin- 
euifhed our own lahguage and animadverflons, from the cita- 
tions we gave out of the books revi¢wed: that in his defence 
of fome unidiomatical profe, which we had cenfuréd as fuch, 
he refers us to authorities in verfe, ot in’ profe ‘profefledly 
poetical, which luoks very like not’ knowing profe from verfe ; 
that he really does not diftinguifh our palpable ironies from out 
moft ferious reflections ; and, finally, that there are many fuch 
uncouth arrangements and 2//ip/és in his dition, ‘as woul fome- 
times difhonour even an Index; we muft infift on his difelaimin 
any fuch -expectation :—notwithftanding his vigilance in havin 
glorioufly deteéted an error or two of the Prefs, or, perhaps, 
ef a MS ertwo, in his memorable expedition..in Auguft laft. 
Neverthelefs, as he concludes, by confeffing his difpofition to 
commence a controverfy with Dr. Hunter, or, we belicve, with 
any body, who, by entering the lifts with him,, would afift him 
in a farther publication of himfelf, (which appears .quite unne- 
ceflary to us) he will find we. have been charitably inclined, by 
this long attention to his prefent trifle, to take that.notice of it, 
which we verily think no Writer would have done, whole en- 
gagement to the public did not oblige him. to fuch a conde- 
fcenfion, 


* See Review for November; 1762, page 387. K 
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Education; in Four Books. . By James Elphinfton. 8v0. 35. 
_ fewed. Vaillant. bast « 


T hath long becn a fubjedt of complaint, that School-Ma- 
fters in general; tac hee in language and {cience, 
° ° 2 . are 
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are greatly deficient in point of tafte and ingenuity ; and more 
particularly in that knowlege of human lifé and manners, which 
is neceflary to give a liberal. turn to Education. It.ap te 
be the intention of our Author, therefore, to diftingaifh ins. 
felf from the herd of Pedagogues, and at once to fhew the: 
world the delicacy of his tafte, the fublimity of his genius, and 
his profound knowlege of mankind. 


Happy is it forall Parents. in South-Britain, that they may now. 
know where to fend their children, without running any dan- 
ger of being impofed on, by the pretenfions of ignorance or im- 
pudence, ‘by the pompous advertifements of the afluming, or the 
partial recommendations of the illiterate. Lucky is it alfo, for 
the fondled Youths of this metropolis, that they need not be 
fent above a mile or two out of town, to play at hide-and-feek 
with the nine Mufes, and have a game at hop-fcotch even with 
Apollo himfelf.—But to let the work fpeak for itsAuthor, 


From the modeft fimplicity of the title, qur Readers might 
poffibly conceive it to be a mere didattic performancé, and that 
even of the Joweft, the profaic, kind: we are t® acquaint them, 
however, that it is a narrative and deferiptive, and even in fome 
fenfe a dramatic, as well as a didactic piece ; that, inftead of be- 
ing written in gtoveling profe, it is heightned by the force of 
numbers, and embellifhed with the moft fingular graces of poe- 
try. In juftice, therefore, ‘to our Bard, as well as out of re- 
gard to the importance of the fybject, we fhall juft give a fketch 
of his » with fome few fpecimens of the mafterly manner 
in which it is executed, cata 


The Poet begins his firft book with relating how EpucaTion 
iwi by a beautiful figure in rhetoric, is’ here ‘ele ntly per- 
ohified) went about in fearch of a fte, or proper place in the 
neighbourhood of London, for fettling herfelf, and her’ darling 
fon, in fome good houfe, at the head of a Boarding School; 
the rebuffs fhe met with in this peregrination, being very fatiri- 
cally and feelingly related.- The firft perfon fhe addreffed on 

this occafion, we are told, was a Lord; ‘by the fequel, how- 
ever, it appears it could ‘only have been a Lord Mayor; this fae 
gacious perfonage telling her, among other things, that 
* “The Lawyers Latin i8 not taught-at fchool, = ° 
Nor Dogtor’s hi’roglyphics learnt by rule, 


He admits, indeed, that 
To read, and write, and cypher, all muft know 

Whate’er they purpofe, or where’er they go ; 1 

The three great arts by which may foon become 

4 fon of Commerce parent of a plum : 


‘ 
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* "Te dance, and fence, arid draw compleat the plan, 
While talking French foblimes the Gentleman. 


ate e&ts, however, to the wees | of Literature, ‘and 
ly afks her, | 
: Who would in mufty mines of learni ing dig : 
That can go Midthipman or Guinea-pig 


T o all which, with more to 'the*fame purpofe, he wilde, 


Thus have you feen how well we.do without you : 
So, learned Madam, you may Took'about you: 


A fecond perfonage, who, “by his bluntnefs, feems to have 
been a Citizen too, fends her ‘packing alfo, with a flea in her 
ear, full as abruptly. : 


Soon to another as ‘fhe told’ her name, 
Her ation, and for what fhe caine ; 

« Miftrefs, I fee, and fee-without reproach, 
Your feet your horfes, ‘or a Rage’ your. coach. 

But tho’ your tongue is {mooth enough, and tho” 
You may be wHat you fay, for aught I know ; 
Is*t pofible that you thould e’er pretend 
ts o afk‘my premifes for fuch an end? 

I fpesk it without. pride—nay, do’ not Rare ; 
. They've ferv’d an Alderman, and 4 a May’s. 
“ Td recommend, were an ny fuch hard 
An empty barn, old ftable, or a fty.” . 


& Bere “* 


Our Wanderer next meets with a certain Squire, who offers 
her an old manfion, on a repairing leafe; this, however, not 
anfwering:her purpofe, fhe ftrolls about till the fixes on a moft 
pharming place, ‘indeed ! 


Where beanteous Flora with Pomona vi'd;  * 
To fow, and plant, and prune, and educate their pride. 


Here, therefore, by the advice of Vertumnus, whom fhe hap- 
pened to meet in one of thé adjoining fields, fhe determined to 
fix her temporary abode; with a view only, as it appears,.to 


initiate her favourite’ in the myfteries of her art, For, the obr 


ferves to > him, 





if trees to rear, 

Pomona’s fons mutt ferve a feven-long year; 

So here muft thou my nobler art to reach : 

He that would teach to learn, muft learn to teach. 
Train’d to my lore the term expir’d thall fee 
Thee worthy of. a fite, a fite more worthy thee. 


Some fuperficial Critics have ob <P ng « femp againft the < Propriety. of 


a man’s fetting up an academ his own, in order.to acquire 


the knowlege of teaching ; pectending that he fhould have ‘put 


~~ 
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himfelf apprentice to the Mater of fome other fchool. But 
they do not. confider that Mrs. Pedia, or Education herfelf, 
took both the Mafter and Scholars under her peculiar direction 5 
fo' that what thefe Witlings advance, about the Scholars bein 
at firft facrificed to the experiment, like poor Patients in an hof” 
pital, is groundlefs. Let this, however, have been as it may, 
Pedia having eftablifhed her fon, and made a fhort prayer for 
his fuccefs, proceeds:to lay down her rules for the tuition and 
inftruction of youth. 


In the beginning of book the fecond, fhe gives fome cau- 
tions, ip to the Education of the fair fex; and then pro- 
ceeds to difcufs the point, whether a public or private Educa- 
tion be the moft eligible; preferring the former, on account of 
the emulation which prevails in one, and is wanting in the 
other. In the warmth of her zeal, indeed, : fhe paffes the high- 
eft encomium on the -good effe& of her whetter, EMULATION, 
of which we fhall fpecafy only the following fimile. 


So minds maturer vie in life’s career, 

By hope incited, or allay’d by fear. 

Each paffes, each as thou enflam’ft their foul, 

Till mutually fablim’d they reach the géd}. 

Nor ftop’ft'thou there—but fir’ft the heav'nly hoft, 
Who fhall ftill higher hymn Sire, Son, and Holy Ghof. 


Bat Pedia proceeds, 


Yet not each youthful throng, yclept a fchool, 
Has feen my charmer, or confeft my rule. 
Unnumber’d fchools have fill’d, nay fill’d the fafter 
‘That neither fhe nor I e’er knew the Matter. 

Some Critics eye the polity and ftate; 

The dame that nurfes, and the flaves that wait. 
Some fcan the manfion, or farvey the lands, 

Each minding nioft, what moft each anderftands ; 
While ochers go a fchooling a3 a fhopping, 

With no mare view than children go a hopping. 


_ Mrs, Pedia is, indeed, particularly fevere on fuch capricious 
parents as goa fchool-hunting, without knowlege or judgment 
¢o direct them in their choice. While they knew no better, 
however, we cannot but think they were in fome degree ex- 
cufable. But as ‘Education herfelf hath now condefcended to 


_ direct them, we muft deem them unpardonable, for the future, 
if they helitate. a moment to fend their darling fons to hers. 
The lath of ber. feverity next fails on thofe. unqualified Peda- 
gogues, who take upon, themfelves the important tafk of Edu- 
cation without her leave, and affe& to retale her precepts, tho’ 
they know nothing of the matter. vieel 
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In fyftem’d. tong I ne’er was tyn’d before, 
Though without me no Genius e’er could ; 
Milton difdain’d me not ;. but bad he fang, ) 
My name with Eve's, around the world kad rung, 
As Bird-catchers pretend to {kill in birds, : 
So Boy-catchers announce’my art in’ words 5 
Nor only words: tosheir, sot my dilprace, 
Many have daub’d, who never faws my face, . 


It is, doubtlefs, a pity, that fuch a fubject fhould not have 
been tuned in fyftem’d fong before, and,. indeed, fung to fome 
tune too! This, however, may have. been only the effect of 
negligence; and, we hope, is now amply compenfated. But 
as to thofe ungracious Pedagogues, who could be punity of fuch 
a pitiful trick as to come behind a.Lady and .daub her face; 
we know not’ what to: fay to them, as in truth we do not 
underftand the meaning of fuch dirty doings. 


The remainder af this book is employed ip recommending 


, 


’ the ponge of tops and balls, and celebrating the fcholaftic 


exercifes of fives, taw, cricket, huftlecap, ‘and fhutrle-cock, 


In book the third, Education continues her injunétions, au- 
thorizing her chofen Preceptors, in cafe fair means will not do, 
to call in the aid of. Mrs. Birch, or the Ferula, and to proceed 
to flagellation, . Of this, however, it cannot be faid fhe does 
not give the Pupils fair warning. 


What fafcination binds the ftubborn crew ? 

Or what idolatry, ye rebels, you? 

Tf neither hope, nor honour, virtye’s fpur, 

Can pronipt your pleafire, or prevent demur ; 

If to bland Reafon’s voice ye will not yield, ~ 

Know that your Lord reluétant arms fhall wield, 

And from my fané expel you by the tod. | 

Pedia next proceeds to excite the emulation. of both Tutors 

and Pupils, by recording the merit of the moft celebrated Ge-~ 
niufes of ancient and modetn times. . 


Book the fourth, opens with a folemn benediction, intimate 
ing, that the united abilities. of all thofe, ancient and modern 
Warthies fhould be difplayed:in, her favourite fon, and make 
him capable of forming the Artift, the Merchant, the Sailor, 
the Soldier, the Phyfician, thé Lawyer, the Statefman, and the 
Divine, The precepts that follow,. are actordingly. more pars 
ticularly addreffedto Mr. E——., and are a babeditly cdlcuitated for 
his emolument ;’ being adapted to the feveral kinds of Pupils 
that-may cme ‘under his care: to all Of whom literature’ and 
cience are declared in fome degree neceffuty : fo that even of 
the Sailor fhe fays, | | 
| : Catt 
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Caft him not letterlefs on Neptune’s care : 
For whofo fails a Cub, returns a Bear. 
Education now a fketeh of the feveral haraeers jut 
enumerated; we fhall quote only a few lines from the firft and 
the laft. Of the ARTIST it is faid, 


He refis not in effect, but {cans each caufe ; 
And edifies his art on natere’s laws. 

His {phere he thus to reputation brings, 

In fcience verfant as expert in things. 

Th’ ingenious court him, and the great carefs, 
If not an A. M. yetan F. R. S. 


OF the Divine, 


Where’er he prays, an angel intercedes : 
Where’er he preaches, none can fay, he reads. 
The Orator fits even "King s with awe, 
When in his Mafter’s oe he deals his law ; 
When peace on earth, and glory in the high’f, 
He preaches not him(elf, but Jefus Chrift. : 


Madam vedia having ended her inftructions, her fon replies, 


without delay 

‘Whate’er rest bidd*ft, a rs v’d I obey. 

Bold is the enterprize thou doft indite: | 
Yet I will dare, fince thou haft deign’d to light. ' 


We are then told, 


Six fultry feafons he purfued his toil, 
Colleéting, various plants, of various foil. 
When fhe; My fon, ’tis with enormous joy 
I fee my maxims all thy care employ. 

Thy time’s elapft : "twas never my defigan, 
Thee notelefs in a corner to confine ; 

- Ideftin’d thee this fweet recefs to grace, 
*Till hoa wert ripen’d for a nobler place. 


This nobler place is the prefent refidence of our Bard; which 
is here very elaborately defcribed, and concerning which Pedia 
tells him, 


Little did Predeceffor-lords forefee, 

That they built, planted, liv’d, and dy’d for thee. 
The owner is my own; he'll ne’er refufe 

The manfion model'd for the Britith Mate. 


Whether, by the Britith Mute, is meant that of our Author, 
we cannot take upon us pofitively to fay; our Readers, how- 
ever, will probably be able to judge, from the ample fpecimens 
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we have given of his tranfcendent merit in poetical compo- - 


fition. 
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hus, a Mafk.* By the Rev. George Graham, M. A. 
Tr clow’ of King’s College, Cambridge.  4to, a 6d. 
Millar. ol Y aaada’ : 


HERE is not in the province of the Drama any fpecies 
T of compofition fo favourable to genius, and fo capable of 
pure poetry, ag the Mafk. Unreftrained by time'or place, and 
inattentive te the rules of order and probability, the Poet is 
at full liberty to indulge all the powers of imagination, in de- 


{cription, paflion, and machinery. He may animate his fcenes. 
with the language, and diverfify them with the prefence, of fu- , 


perior Beings. He may explore thofe fairy regions that owe 
their exiftence to poetic fancy, and borrow all the ornaments of 
ancient Mythology. _—s,. ek 


When the genius of Milton was permitted to rove at large in’ 


this ample field, it gathered the moft exquifite flowers of poetry 
that ever fprung at the command of human imagination; and he 
feattered them over every page of his immortal Comus. His 
language is the language of the Gods; and his imagery, like 
the appearance of our firft Mother, gives a new and more de- 
lightful afpe&t to the creation. .Mr. Graham follows his great 
Archetype in this work of imagination, YS 


Longo fed proximus Intervallo. 


His Mufe is correét and decent; but fhe wants that great én- 
thufiafm, and that ethereal: fire, which, while we read, make 
our hearts burn within us. ~.We have read his performance with- 
out being delighted or difpleafed,. His images bear’ no marks 
of original genius ; his moral fentiments ate’ ‘not uncommon, 
and his argumentative converfations are often flat, and always 
toolong. He has not prepoffeffed his Reader fufficiently in fa- 
vour of his characters, to make him interefted in their diftrefs : 





Mentor does not ears {peak like the difguifed Goddefs of . 


Wifdom, and: his royal Pupil treats the venerabie Sage in a man- 
ner more becoming a modern Buck upon his travels, than the 
polifhed Prince of Schaca. The Chorufes prove, that. Mr. Gra- 
ham is no extraordinary favourite.of the lyric Mufe; they are 
mere modern fongs, upon:a level with our Vaur-hall and Ra- 
nelagh compofitions. = © ' 0 ayerna : 


Specimen:: 


When Cupid lately hither ftrayed, 
I caught him as he played, 

And fondly prefs’d 

The pretty Wanton to my breaft: 
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GrAHAM’s Telemachus. 


And tell me me little tle fomering shing, faid I, - 
Why man y Deity? 
Becanfe, faid he, and fhewed a dart, 
Tis I alone can pierce his heart 
With thrillin jor and pleating {mart : 
Sweet , you thail try. 
Ab! no, faid I, 
Pretty deceitful bey ! 
I need no pain to enhance my joy. 


His Dialogues are fomething better than his Songs; ‘there: 


fore to do him all the juftice, and fhew him all the favour we 
can, we fhall quote one of the beft of them. 











FELEMACHUS, MENTOR. 


Tew. Mentor, the lot is caft. My choice is fixed. 
} ield my foul to love. Them fare thee well. 
I know ’tis folly. So it feems to thee. 
And thou art wife-—thy wifdom be thy guide. 
I know thy thoagh lan waite not time in words ; 
Nor dare Deel my choice, What then remains? 
Here let us part, Farewell, farewell for ever. [ Going. 


Mant. My Prince, Pve offen borne you in thefe arms, 
A pleafing weight ; oft have you called me father, 
With lifping accents and uncertain founds. 
O let me not forfake my prince, my fon, 
Without the comfort of a laf embrace. 


Tep..O think nos, Mentor, I forget thy cares, 
Thy fond affection with ungrateful heart, 
Think me not altered: in my filial love : ‘ 
Bat alf is 2 the elfe—my y wal itfe]lf—— 
The fates— ater with *twere otherwife—— f 
But we ma Come. then, embrace thy Prince : 
ut thew thy ponte conftancy, rior vex 
My faddened fout with unavailing grief. 


Ment. Mutt I then tell, amid the heroic band, 
The youdiful rivals of your glorious toils, 
That I forfook my Prince, my royal char Kes, 
Frmmerféed' in floth, in worthlefs mean 4 
Amidft a bevy of inglorious women ? 
Maf I be witnefs of their envious. taunts,. 
Their triumphs ill concealed, their foul contempt? 


Tet. And who fhall dare defpife Ulyffes fon ?——= 
But what imports me a vile prating crew ?—— 
Contempt! and have I lived to liear the word 
— with my name ?—but doft thou think, old‘man—— 
ut tell me not thy thoughts—Contempt!—’Tis well 
_ Thou wert the guardian-of my. Rc age 


ae 


MeEnT: 
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—Granawm’s Telemachus. 


Ment. Let me embrace my Prince. Pl not offend : 
His generous mind with harfh ungrateful truths. MW 
Let me depart. 


Tet. — No: dare not forthy life. . . 
Retraét thy flanderous charge that wounds my feul, 
As would the fcorpion’s fting my tortured flefh. 

Say, who hall dare defpife me? who but thou 
Ever found my name without the Hero’s meed, : , 
Well carned applaute ? | 


Ment. Can you believe, my Prince, 
({Confult your reafon ; fearch your noble heart) 
will e’er refult to vigorous youth, 
From wanton dalliance, and lafcivious eafe? 


Tet. Glory! Ireck notof it. *Tisalight 
That fhines but to m:flead our haplefs race : 
An empty name; an anfubfantial phantom, 
That hath nought real bot the pains it brings. 
Glory and wifdom—lI renounce them beth, 
What thou calleft wifdem; the froward envious zeal 
Of peevith age. 











Ment. Then, bafe degenerate boy, ‘ 
I leave thy youth to infamy and fhame, 
The {corm of earth, the avenging wiath of heaven. if 
Hear me, and tremble, if chow arta man: , i iY 
For can thy frowns and impotence of rage, me 
Poor fimple youth, controul the will of Jove, +t 
Or blaft the unalterable laws of Trath? 
Defpifed by men, abandoned by the Gods, } 
Helplefs, forlorn, and tostured by remorie, ; 
Here fix thy feat in this womanly fcene : i 
Here feek thy comfort from a whining nymph, 
The fole poor worthlefs refuge thau haft left; 
Thy virtue yielded to the meaneft bribe 
That e’er feduced a Prince from honour’s path. £ Going. 


Tex. Stay, Iconjure thee, Mentor; leave me not. . \ : 
If thou haft uttered truth (and oh! my foul, t 
My confcious foul avaws each dreadful word) ~ 
What is that reptile man—ye mighty Gods, 

And whatam I ?a vain unbalanced cloud, 
Sport of each blaft of Heaven; a fhackled flave, 


Slave of I know not whom ; a groveling worm=——~— , | 1 
Groveling and mean in aét; yet infinite . ie 
In vaft capacious powers to fuffer ilk. | ¢ 


To leave my beauteous Love--To live defpifed———— i 
What fiend has led: me. to this, defperate pais, ) i 
This certain. mifery ?—1who. placed my youth, : 
Weak and defencelefs, "twixt the ravening jaws 

Of a wild favage, and the roaring fea ® 

I fee the danger now 5 I feel its terrors 


3 Harrow - 
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The Magdaleys, an Elegy. 


Hartow my foul. Now then, old man, yejoice, ' 
For thou hait conquered: give thy triumph loofe ; 
Trample thy proftrate foe. I yield to truth ; 

J think as thou.--I feel fuch dreadful pangs, 

As would even touch thy rigorous favage virtue, 
Could’ft thou conceive them. 




































In confequence of this conveffation, which is too long to be 
quoted here entirely, Telemachus is prevailed upon to leave the 
ifland of Calypfo. Minerva, who had all this white been con- 
cealed under the difguife of Mentor, conducts the young Hero 
to the fummit of arock, from whence he had a view of the fea, 
and of the veffel that was to convey him. From this rock fhe 
throws him into the fea, and he fwims to the fhip. L£xplebit 

ae Numerum, et reddetur Tenebris. | 


be Magdalens, an Elegy. By the Author of the Munnery. 
. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 





E have once before had occafion to obferve, that there 

is an imitative as well as an original Genius for 
the fine Arts.. But this.is more particularly true: in Poetry 
and Painting. A mind not fufficiently daring or creative, 
may yet be fo capable of fenfible impreffions, as to catch and 
reflect the features‘of an object it has contemplated, with great 
exactnefs. | 


The Author of the poem before us appears to be of this clafs. 

The Nunnery (fee Review, vol. XXVI. p. 358.) was a paro- 

dy on Mr. Gray's Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, 

and the.marks of imitation (as Ariftotle terms them) were very. 

ftriking. This we took notice of, and at the fame time obferv- | 

ed, that the poem was, in fome places, fufficiently poetical and 

harmonious; ‘and in others, feeble, quaint, and inelegant. 

“The fame character, totidem verbis, will do for the Magdalens. 

The fpirit and manner of Gray, the ftructure. of his verfifica- 

tion, and the fober'melancholy of his imagery and fentiment, 

are clofely imitated. The. Copyift fails chiefly. in. expreffion. 

He is not deficient in: the Pathos; for in this little -El he 

has exhibited almoft every circumftance of affecting Dittrefs, 

?, that his fubjeét was capable of ; but (what, indeed, is a prin- 

al cip|f article in poetry) he is unable to gain a paflage through 

the ear to the heart, being unhappily defeétive in melod 

and eafe. He deferves, however, to be treated with all pol- 

“, tendernefs, being modgit enough to acknowlege that. 
¢ is 

ot ae — little 
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little fkilful of poetic ftrain, 
Whofe pleafing mufic takes the tuneful ear. 


It is remarkable enough, that hefhould be fo me ferifible where 
his defect lies. A rare virtue this in Authorifm ! 





There are fome ftanzas, however, in this performance, that 
may be read with approbation, if not, with pleafure. -Among 
thefe the following contain natural reflections, and agreeabl¢ 
defcription. 


' Are thefé the Fair that wont with confcious grace; 
Proud Ranelagh’s refplendent Round to tread? 
. Shine in the ftudied luxury of drefs? 
And vie in beauty with the high-born Maid? 


The fmiling fcenes of pleafure they forfake, 
‘ Obey no more Amufement’s idle call; 
* Nor mingling with the fons of Mirth partake 
The treat voluptuous, or the feftive ball. 


For fober weeds they change their bright attire, 

' Of the pearl ‘bracelet ftrip the graceful arm, 

Veil the white breaft:that lately heav’d defire, 
And thrill’d with tender exquifite alarm : 


Unbraid the cunning treffes of the hair, 
And each well-fancied ornament remove, 

The glowing gem, the glittering folitaire 
The coftly /porls of proftituted Love! 


_ The Author’s attempt to conciliate the world to his unhappy 
Penitents, is truly humane, and muft give pleafure to every 


Reader. 


) | No more compare them to the ftately flower, 
Whofe painted foliage wantons in the gale : 





They look the lilly drooping from the fhower; 
ee Or the pale violet fickening in the vale. 
; Let not the Prudé with acrimonious taunt, 
Upbraid the humble tenants of this dome, - 
‘ That Pleafure’s rofy bower they ufed to haunt, be 
. And in the walks of loofe-rob'd Dalliance roam. 


Some in this facred-manfion may refide, 


: Ve'bo loft their parents in their infant years, 

And, haplefs ofphians! trod without a guide 

. The maze of life perplext with guileful fnares: 

a Some, on whom Beauty breath’d her choiceft bloom; 

h Whilft adverfe ftars all other giftsremov'd, 
Who fied from mifery and adungeon’s gloom ~ 

Y To fcenes their inborn virtue difapprov’d, 
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The different fubjeéts of their diftrefs under the influence of 


Repentance, are not lefs pathetically defcribed. The following 
fcene, in particular, muft affect every fentible heart. 


The torturing hour of memory this may frove, 
Who rapt in penfive iecrefy forlorn, 

Sits mufing on tne pledges of her lov e, 
Expofed to chilly want, and grinning {corn : 


Left by their father in the time cf ‘need, 
“Jutt j in th’ unfolding bloffoms of their age! 

“« ‘Was this, Se ucer, this the promig mecd ?” 
She cries; then fiaks beneath Affiction’s rage. 


We would advife the Author, in his future produ€tions, not to 
fuffer his expreffion to fall fo low as he has fometimes done in 
this, particularly in the two verfes printed in Italics, 

La 





Chronological Annals of the War; from its Beginning to the prefent 
Yime. Iatwo Parts. Part\. Containing from April 2, 4755» 
to the End of 1760. ° Part II.‘ from the Bézinning of 176 I to 
the Signing of the Preliminaries of the Peace. Wéith.an tntroduc- 
tory Preface to each Part, a Conclufion, and a general Index of the 


Whele. By Mr. Dob‘on. 8vo. ss. Printed at the Claren- 
don Prefs, Oxford, and fold by Dodfley, &c. in London. 


reNHE public are here prefented with a chronological detail 
: a ef the moft remarkable occurrences of the War; as a 
proper introduction to which, the Annalift gives a general repre- 
{entation of the ftate of the belligerant Powers at the Peace of » 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;. proceeding to thofe later circumftances which 
wave rifeto the War between the King of Pruffia and the Em- 
prefs-Queen, in Germany; and between England and France, 
in America. In dojng this, he enters into a pretty full invefti- 
gation ¥ the refpeétive, claims, of the houfes of Brandenburg 
und Auttria, to the difputed dutchics in Silefia. 


In his introduction to the fecond part of the work, Mr. Dob- 
fon gives, a concife narrative of the nevociations entered into 
-— France in the year 1761; expatiating on the political ef- 

ects of the famous F amnily. Compact, and on the circumftances 
of our rupture with Spain. He dwells ftill more particularly on 
the infamous breach of the Spaniards with Portugal, and takes 
a curfory notice of the cataftrophe of Peter the third of Ruffia. 


m, his conclufion, our Annalift hath thrown together a num- 
rof mifcellancous obfervations, tending to give the Reader 
an 
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an idea of the prefent political ftate of Europe, and particular] 
of this nation, which he reprefents as having been in the mo 
imminent danger of being totally ruined by the war, and as 
providentially fnatched fiom the jaws of deftruction by the 
peace. ‘To thefe obfervations he hath added a recapitulation of 
the principal articles of the Preliminaries, comparing them (we 
think, a little invidioufly) with thofe propofed to the French 
in the former negociation. It is, indeed, the evident defign of 
the Annalift, whenever he {peaks of this fubject, to extol the 
merits of the prefent Adminittration, at the expence of the laft ; 
his very encomiums on a late popular Minifter being couched 
in terms fo equivocal, and expreflive of fuch a coldnefs of 
approbation, that if they’ do not really conceal, they feem 
_ near akin to, actual fatire. ‘* Idefire to be ranked, fays he, in 
the number of thofe who re/pec? a late adminiftration. I con- 
fefs with pleafure, that we were awakened from a lethargy of 
defpair; that a new life animated our meafures, to the amaze- 
ment of ourfelves, and the confufion of our enemies; that the 
Gentleman who ¢zook the lead at this critical feafon, formed and 
executed his defigns wth the fame fpirit; that he was neither 
ftartled at difficulties, nor intimidated by expence; that during the 
entire continuance of his activity, /ucce/s attended, like an obedi-« 
ent handmaid, upon his vigorous councils: to him, therefore, I 
may addrefs my{elf with propriety, in the words of a Panegyrift, 
Initium laboris mirer, an finem? - Multum eft quod perfeverafti ; 
plus tamen, quod non timui/fli ne perfeverare non poffes. If this be 
not to damn with faint praife, it is furely fomething worfe. 


But, admitting the terms of peace to be as advantageous, and 
the prefent adminiftration as worthy of national confidence as 
this Writer would reprefent them, we think he hath gone un- 
warrantable lengths, in condemning the conduét of thofe who, 
being deeply interefted, may have exprefled themfelyes warml 
on thefe important occafions. His remarks on the Liberty of 
the Prefs; {pecious as their appearance may be at firft fight, are 
big with the moft pernicious infinuations. Nay, we will ven- 
ture to declare it, as our opinion, that the propagation of fuch 
flavifh and unconttitutional principles, as this Writer incul- 
cates, would foon be more fatal to Britons than the worft peace 
they could make with their profeffed enemies, or the moft fla- 
grant errors of their pretended friends. The blunders of a bad 
Minifter may poflibly be repaired, and the ill effeéts of ‘a bad 
peace remedied by time.and induftry; but when a pedple fhall 
have once imbibed notions deftructive to their natural freedom ; 
when they fhall have exchanged their boafted principles of li- 
berty and independence, for thofe of paffive obedience and fer- 
vitude, tho’ they may be too abject and infenfible to gall under 
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the yoke of domeftic flavery, it will be eafy for a powerful and 
inveterate enemy, to ftrip them of their boafted trophies, and 
envied poffeffions, at pleafure. The fame fpirit only which: 
makes them tenacious of their privileges,.-and jealous of en- 
croachments at home, can infpire them to affert their rights, and 
vindicate their honour, abroad. Hence, if Britain be in hap- 

ier circumftances than many other nations, it is primarily ow- 
ing to the conftitutional fpirit of freedom in its natives ; a free- 
dom which our anceftors purchafed with their blood, and there-. 
fore ought to be preferved at the expence of ours, and tranfmit- 
ted to our pofterity. It is not, however, the mere ufe of the 
term, or the cry of liberty, that will preferve a people free,. 
Hiftory abounds with inftances of deluded nations lofing the 
fubftance in grafping at the fhadow; of people that have been 
forging their own chains with the cry of liberty in their mouths. 
‘Thus our Author, as a prelude to what follows, tells us, ‘* Bri- 
tons are free in the nobleft fenfe of the word.” He yet thinks 
it a moft heinous crime, that they fhould feem: alarmed, and 
exprefs themfelves with impatience for the confequences of a ne- 
gociation in which they had fo much at itake. 


Our Annalift allows, indecd, that ** it is one of the cleareft 
and moft indifputable principles of liberty, That the governed have 
a right to interpofe their opjnion upon every fubje@ of national 
importance.” Yes, Sir, it is the privilege, it is the birth-right 
of Britons to {peak freely ; and that not only to fpeak, but to 
make themfelves heard too. But, continues this plaufible Wri- 
ter, ** the more important the fubject is, the greater ought to be 
the decency and candour with which it is debated. A fober ap- 
peal to the reafon of the people, will always be attended to-with. 
pleafure, and often with conviction: but an inflammatory ad- 
drefs to their weaknefles, or their prejudices, is nothing better 
than a /ibel upon Freedom itfelf.” True, Mr. Dobfon, and 
for the very famie reafon, an artful, infidious addrefs, delivered 
under the mafk of a fober appeal, may be ftill more pernicious 
and deftructive. Zeal may be bold, may be infolent, but it is 
generally honeft; at leait it is more eafily feen through, than 
the jefuitical infinuations of affected candour and moderation. 
Nay, there have been times and occafions on which men of our 
Author’s principles have declared, that real moderation could 


not be a virtue ; and yet how candid and moderate on a fud- 
den ! 


Hear him again. ** I could almoft venture to afk my coun- 
trymen, in their cooler and more difpaffionate moments, if the 
popular fufpicion and jealoufy which brake out. with fo much” 
fury on the firft report of the negociating of the Preliminaries, 
did not offer violence to. the acknowleged prerogative of the 
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Crown, affront the virtues of the Prince who wears it, and 
proftitute, to the purpofes of faction, the boafted liberty of the 
prefs.” ‘That the liberty of the prefs ‘is often-proftituted to’ the 
purpofes of faction, there can be nodoubt. God forbid, how- 
ever, that we fhould be robbed of fs ineftimable a bleffing, 
merely becaufe it is fubje&t to be abufed. What human inftitu- 
tion is not fo? But what is faction in this Writer’s fenfe of the 
word? Are thofe who diftruft the adminiftration, a faction? 
If they are, a faction may fometimes be truly laudable, and they 
fhould never be deprived of the liberty of addrefling their fel- 
low-fubjeéts, when they think their country’s intereft requires 
it. In-regard alfo to the particular effeéts of that popular fuf- 
picion and jealoufy, which this Writer thinks fo highly culpa 
‘ble, we muft confefs that, confidering the importance of the 
negociation, and the unpopular circumftances attending it, we 
fhould not have been furprized at much greater inftances of na- 
tional difcontent: and, fo far are we from thinking, that the 
moft furious opponent to fuch -meafures, had any intention of 
violating the prerogative of the Crown, or affronting the virtues 


of the Prince who wears it, that we are well aflured, on the — 


contrary, nothing but the refpeét voluntarily paid to that pre- 
rogative, and thofe virtues, prevented more violent clamours. 
We would Ly no means be thought to vindicate, in the fmalleft 
degree, the virulence and indecency of every Scribbler, whofe 
writings ‘may defile the prefs; but furely fome diftin@tion fhould 
be made between the want of decency and the want of loyalty, 
between mere ill manners and high-treafon. It would be, un- 
juft as cruel to have a man’s tongue cut out, merely becatule it 


is too big for his mouth, and makes him apt, when in a paffion, © 


to {putter a little. Indeed, there is a wide difference between 
that order and decorum which ought to be maintained in ever 
well-governed State, and that flavifh fubmiffion which this 
Writer feems to ‘deduce from the old leaven of Paffive Obedi- 
ence and Non-refiftance. 


His method of proving the crime, and aggravating the guilt, 
. Of attacking the conduct of Minifters, is fomething curious. 
“* If we are ready, fays he, to admire the military perfections 
of Rome; we are not lefs fo, to boaft of her laws and of hér 
liberty. But by one of the laws of the twelve tables, a capital 
punifiment was enacted againft the publifhers of defamatety 
compofitions: it is contained in few words: Si guis carmen, 
quod alteri flagitium faxit, capital effo. Cicero declares. his full 
approbation of this law, and our own laws.are particularly ten- 
der of every man’s reputation: the reafon is fenfible and evi- 
dent: the character of a man is his property; and it is the’ndé- 
bleft he can poffibly acquiré: a Jury of Englithmen will, in 
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moft cafes, confider any great injury done to the fame, in the 
fame manner as if it had been done to the fortune_of another. 
If a fair and honeft name is dear to the meaneft individual, | 
prefume it is equally fo to thofe who fill a high ftation, and 
are charged with affairs.of government.” 


Now, not to object to the authority of the twelve tables, or 
the fuffrage of Cicero, we fhall only obferve, that there is a 
very material difference in this refpect between the character of 
a private man and that of a Minifter of State. Private indivi- 
duals are equal and independent of each other; a Minifter, 
tho’ fuperior in rank to each, is dependent on all, being a fer- 
vant of the public, who have aright toenquire into, and judge 
of, his conduét. Again, the reafon.why private perfons fhould 
not be defamed is clear; becaufe, if they a& unjuftifiably, the 
courts of Jaw are open, and they may be readily profecuted for 
their offences: but how difficult is it to bring a public Minifter 
‘to juftice, tho’ he fhould betray his country, and violate the 
facred truft repofed in his hands! A man, by accepting that 
truft, alfo, gives up, in a great degree, his independence as an 
individual ; if a private perfon is, therefore, to be cenfured for 
infolence to his {upericrs, how much more is a fervant of the 
public to be cenfured for his infolence to thofe whom he ferves ! 
We muft acquaint this Writer, alfo, whatever opinion he may 
have of the governed, that no Governor off earth is invefted with 
prerogatives for his own fake, but for the fake of thofe over 
whom he prefides. 


« What the conftitutional liberty of the prefs is, fays Mr. 
Dobfon, it may be difficult to fay with precifion: perhaps, like 
the privilege of the peerage, it is more fecure by not being 
ftriétly and. minutely defined: and every one who wifhes well 
to this liberty, (as I very cordially do) fhould wifh alfo, that 
the blafphemy and licentioufnefs of the prefent age, the wanton 
abufe of religion and government, may not render it neceffar 
fur the legiflature to determine its bouncsries, by aclear and pol- 
fitive law.” If by determining the boundaries, our Author 
doth not mean exterminating the exiftence, it may be on many 
occafions, however, much better to know precifely how far the 
ljberty of the prefs extends, than to have it left to the decifion 
of a venal bench of puifne Judges, or an over-bearing arbitrary 
Lord Chief-Juftice. But how cordially our Author withes well 
to the liberty of the prefs, may be gathered from the following 
paffage, whercin he undertakes to determine what it is mot. 


The conftitutional liberty of the prefs, fays he, is not *¢ the 
overflowing of perfonal calumny and invective; it is not the 
fowing of {cdition in the hearts of the people, and the fedycing 
of 
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of their affections from their native Sovereign: itis not the tor- 
turing of texts of Scripture to the. moft profane fenfes, in equal 
defiance of the Jaws of God and man.” Now, tho’ we cannat 
but fubfcribe to the literal truth of thefe affirmations; yet who 
is fo blind as not to fee through the artifice of thus linking toge- 
ther moral and political, civil and religious fubjects, without 
dependence or connection? Who doth not fec, that for want 
of an infallibie criterion to determine what is calumny, what 
fedition, and what is the true meaning of Scripture, the moft 
upright man, the moft loyal fubjeét, and the moft fincere Chrif- 
tian, may incur the penalties annexed to the moft enormous 
crimes? We difmifs this Writer, therefore, with an utter de- 
teftation of his principles, which, we. think, are calculated, 
under the fpecious fhew of juttice and moderation, to anfwer 
the Lam ve only of opprefiion and arbitrary power. 


Kis 





A Treatife of Agriculture, 8vo. §s. bound. Edinburgh we 
ed for Donaldfon, and fold by Dodfley, &c. in London. 


MONG other improvements which mark the character 
Ds of the prefent age, the attention beftowed by men of fenfe 
and education, on this highly ufeful and liberal Subject, and the 
difcoveries they have made in many of its moit important 
branches, cannot but afford fatisfaétion to every lover of his 
country, every friend to the welfare and profperity of mankind. 
Several valuable traéts have been publifhed within thefe few 
years, relating to the culture of the earth, in order to aflift her 
in the produdtion and. nourifhment of ufeful plants; fuch as 
thofe by Lifle, Maxwe'l, Home, Hitt, Lee, &e. with the beft, 
of which the prefent production may juftly rank. The Autho 
has made many y judicious, and fome new, obfervations ; and hath, 
moreover, conveyed his fentiments to the public, in a clear and 
accurate ftyle. 


In his prefatory account of his work he informs us, that he 
had the management of a confiderable farm* for many years ; 
that he applied himfelf early to the ftudy of Agriculture; read 
almoft all the books which this age has produced on the fub- 
jet; converfed frequently with the moft intelligent praétical 
Farmers; and kept a Journal of every thing relating to his 

operations and experiments. 


* In Scotland, we mutt conclude, from the whole tenor of the 


work, 
14 Diikson, The 
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The Edinburgh-Society for the Improvement of Arts and 
Sciences having, fome years ago, propofed Prize-queftions on 
the fubjeéts of Vegetation, Tillage, Manures, and Soils; our 
Author began to reduce into fome order, the materials he had 
colleéied, with a view to prefent to the Society his obfervations 
on the foregoing fubje&s'; but his differtations not being finifh- 
ed in due time, he changed the form of them, and put them 
together into one treatife. 


In this treatife he has attempted a regular Syftem of Agricul- 
ture, and endeavoured to afcertain the principles on which the 
practice of it is founded. His method is different from that of 
other fyftematic Writers on this fubject. Inftead of treating on 
Soils, in the beginning of his work, he referved that branch for 
the end, and has begun with Vegetation. His reafon for this 
difpofition of shis materials, he gives in the following terms: 


“¢ As foil is the part of the earth by which vegetables are nou- 
rifhed, one is apt to imagine at firft fight, that, in a treatife of 
agriculture, it fhould be the firft thing examined; but when 
the matter is confidered with attention, it will appear obvious, 
that it is impoflible to treat properly of foils, without treating 
firft of vegetation. Without kfiowing any thing of vegetation, 
we may, indeed, make a diftinétion in foils, find out the quali- 
ties of each, and the principles of which they are compound- 
ed; but without knowing the methods by which vegetation is 
promoted, it is impoffible to determine whether the qualities of 
foil are good or bad, what kind of foils are moft valuable, what 
are the defects of any of them, and how thefe defeéts may be 
remedied. Dr. Home, in his treatife, begins with foils; and 
any perfon that reads with attention what he has wrate, will be 
convinced of the impropriety of beginning with this part of the 


“fubjeét. Though he mentions very few things befides the pro- 


perties of the different foils, and the experiments he made up+ 
on them; yet in thofe few things which he mentions, he fup+ 
pofes, that there are fome vegetables that require.oil to nourifh 
them, that fand contains few nutritious principles,. and that fer- 
mentation produces thefe; that clay is not richly ftored with ve- 
getable food ; that woollen rags contain a great quantity of mu- 
cilaginous juice, which ferves to nourifh'‘plants; and that mofs 
is a good manure, becaufe it contains more oil. than any other 
vegetable. Now, all thefe fuppofe, that we. are already ac- 
quainted with the principles of vegetation; and, indeed, it is 


not poffible to treat properly of foils without a knowlege of 


thefe,”* 


The general divifion of his performance is into four beoks:, 
- “ | : of m 
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of the coritents of which the ingenious Author has himfelf given 
the following brief and honeft compendium: 


In book I. he treats of vegetation; explains the different 
ways. by which vegetation is promoted ; mentions the impedia 
ments toit; and points out the proper methods. of removing 
thefe impediments. 


He attempts to fhew, that there are different ways by which 
vegetation is promoted’;~ that it is‘ promoted by Sutera 
the food of plants to the earth, - by enlarging their pafture, 
by diffolying the vegetable food in the earth, which is in an ufe- 
lefs or hurtful ftate.. : 


He enquires into the nature of the vegetable food, and at 
tempts to fhew,, that it is compounded of feveral ingredients ; 
that it exifts in the earth, in water, in the atmofphere, and itt 
all vegetable.and animal fubftances; that it obferves a conftant 
rotation, is communicated to the atmofphere by corruption, and 
returns to enrich the earth in dew, rain, and fnow. He fhews, 
that vegetable food may be added to any particular fpot of earth ; 
that all foils are more or lefs abforbent; that when any foil is 
left to itfelf, and no crops carried off, the vegetable food is al- 
ways on the increafe; that any foil may be-managed in fuch a 
manner as to enable it to attract this food in greater plenty from 
the atmofphere; and that the vegetable food in any foil: may.be 
increafed by mixing with it vegetable or animal: fubftances. 


. He enquires into the.nature of. the .vegetable .paftare ; and 
fhews, that it is enlarged by ftirring and turning over.the earth, 
by expofing the earth to the influence of the air, and by the 
application of fuch manures as raife a fermentaticn. 


He attempts to fhew, that vegetable food may exift in the 
earth in an ufelefs, even in am hurtful ftate; -and propofes me- 
thods for diflolving this food, and rendering it. proper nourifh- 
ment for plants. ~ 


The impediments to vegetation; which he mentions, aré 
weeds,and tog much, water; the bad effe&s of which are re- 
prefented. ~~ ' a | | 
. He.divides weeds, into three claffes.. In the firft. he places 
the weeds propagated by. the feed; in the fecond,. thofe thatare 
propagated by the root; and, in the third, the fhrubs by which’ 
fome of the land in Scotland is greatly infefted. Methods are 
propofed for deftroying the weeds belonging to each of thefe 
clafies. = tent | . 

He enquires into the caules’ of the’ wétnels of lant; and 
@ideavours to fhew, that this may be owing to igsfituation, 
| | liable 
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liable to be overflowed by water from higher ground; to the 
nature of its bottom, that forces out, in fprings, the water 
that runs below the furface; to the climate in which there ‘is 
too much rain; and to the nature of the foil, which retains too 
Targe a quantity A water. Mcthods are propofed for removing 
the wetnefs of land arifing from all thefe caufes. 


In book II. the Author treats of tillage. 


He divides foils into fuch kinds as require a different ma- 
nagement with refpect to tillage. 


He ‘mentions the different inftruments employed in ‘tillage, 
and fhews the manner of conftructing and ufing thefe inftru- 
ments. 


He examines the different ploughs ufed in Scotland, and 
fhews the advantages: and difadvantages of each. He gives a 
very particular de(cription of the Scots plough, of its feveral 
parts, their ufes, proportions, and pofitions; and he propofes 
fome alterations for its improvement. 


He enquires into the defigns propofed by tillage, and fhews 
how this work is.to be performed, fo as to anfwer thefe. 


He confiders the ufes of ridges, and points out the kinds 
moft proper. He fhews that all ridges fhould be ftraight and 
equal, and that they ought to be broad or narrow, high or flat, 
according to the nature of the fuil. 


He alfo treats particularly of the altering of ridges, their 
pofition, and the different ways in which they are ploughed. 


He defcribes the different kinds of harrowsand rollers, and 
reprefents the advantages of harrowing and rolling. 


In book ill. he treats of manures. 


He enquires into the nature of manures, and the manner 
of ‘their operation; and fhews, that they operate in all the ways 
by:which vegetation is promoted. 


He examines f2parately the manures ufed in Scotland. He 
reprefents the qualities of each, the manner of their operation, 
and their effects upon foil. Dunghills are alfo particularly treat- 
ed of, both the ordinary dunghills of the farm, and the com- 
pound dunghills made in the fields. 


: In book LV. he treats of foils. 


He divides foils into fuch kinds as require a different ma- | 
nagement with refpect to the application of manures. 


2 - He 
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He examines the different foils in Scotland, cOonfiders the 
qualities and defects of each; and fhews what mgnures are 
moft proper for improving their qualities, and fupplying their 
_ defects. 


We have the fatisfaction to learn, from the conclufion of his 
preface, that if this treatife meets with a favourable reception 
from the public, and is found to be of any ufe to the Farmer, 
the worthy Author propofes to publifh a fequel to its in which 
fome general directions will be given for the management. of a 
farm; with an examen of the different fchemes of Hufbandry 
in the fucceffion of crops, the culture of particular plants, and 
the methods of inclofing and planting, fo far as they concern 
the Farmer. We earnettly hope, the Author will have no rea- 
fon to withhold this intended fecond part from the eye of the 


public. G 





Debates of the Houfe of Commons from the Year 1667, to the Year 
1694. Colleéted by the Hon. Anchitel Grey, Eq; who was 
thirty Years Member for the Town of Derby; Chairman of 
feveral Committees ; and decyphered Coleman’s Letters, for 
the Ufe of the Houfe. In ten Volumes. Vols. I. and II. 
8yo. 2]. 12s. 6d. fewed. Henry, &c. 


N akingdom which boafts the Freedom of its Conftitution, 

and in which the Reprefentatives of the People fpeak, or at 
leaft by political fiction, are fuppofed to fpeak, the fenfe of their 
Conftituents, the Debates of Parliament will naturally attrac 
the public attention; and as every individual proudly imagines 
himfelf interefted in thofe Debates, curiofity will be eager to 
colleé& every fragment of fenatorial controverfy. 


When we confider with what a greedy ear our credulous Po- 
liticians without doors, liften to fpeeches which were never made 
within, we fhall not wonder that fo many fpurious Colle@tions 
have been impofed on the public, as genuine and authentic De- 
bates. Such as have hitherto appeared, are moft of them like 
the fpeeches we meet with in the florid Livy, not made dy, but 
for, the Speakers: and they ferve to remind us of the follow- 
ing anecdote, to the honeur of a noble Duke, which we, who 
are of no party, do not fcruple to relate, though any Writer 
lefs than a Reviewer, might, perhaps, think it a point of 


prudence not to fay any thing to the advantage of a fallen 
Courtier, | 
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A certain-rifing Genius, whofe riper talents have been ‘boun- 
teoufly rewarded by a Matenas not deemed partial to fouthern 
merit, once condefcended, through the channel of a Magazine, 
to entertain the public with the Debates in Parliament, under 
the mafk of a fictitious aflembly ; and application being made to 
his Grace, to fupprefs what many confidered as a licentious 
practice, he anfwered with great good fenfe and moderation, 
«¢ Let him alone! let him alone ! he makes better fpeeches for 
us than we make for ourfelves.” 


The reply was as juft as it was liberal : and when weconfider 
the vaft influence which the Members of a reprefentative Body 
derive from the powers of elocution, we fhall think it ftrange, 
that out of five hundred men delegated to debate concerning the 
intereft and welfare of millions, fcarce a dozen ‘are capable of 
exprefling themfelves with any tolerable degree of ftrength, 
elegance} and perfpicuity. . 


We have a recent inftance to*what a height of power and 
popularity a bold and rapid elocution is capable of advancing a 
Senator;.and we have feen a Commoner, who thereby, from 
bearing a Standard, became the main Pillar of the State. We 
know another likewife, who, by means of a fpirited and flow- 
ing diétion, keeps contending parties in fufpenfe, and, while 
they are dubious to which fide his pliability will incline, he ren- 
ders himfelf important to both. In fhort, the gift of Eloquence, 
even independent of all other qualifications, will ever have its 
weight in public aflemblies; for, while the bulk of mankind 
is, what it ever will be, fuperficial, the multitude will always 
pay more regard to manner than to matter. . 


In the-Debates before us, however, much greater attention 
is paid to the latter than to the former; a circumftance which, 
among others, affords undoubted teftimony of their being ge- 
nuine. . Indeed, the Editor appears to have fo fcrupuloufly ad- 
hered to the original, that, in many inftances, he has not even 
ventured to make fuch corrections and additions as might have 
rendered the work more agreeable in the perufal, without doing 
prejudice to its authenticity. Neverthelefs, uncouth and abrupt 
as it is in many particulars, it contains a valuable ftock of en- 
tertainment and information: and may be confidered as a curi- 
ous Supplement to the Parliamentary Hiftory, as it begins with- 
ig : few years of the period at which that ufeful Compilation 
clofes. 


The time comprized within. thefe’ Debates, is, perhaps, as 
interefting as any within the compafs of-the Britifh Annals. 
During this period the Reprefentative Body took a new form, 
and acted on principles very different from their predeceflors. 

The 
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The unhappy confequeuces attending the.civil wars, had taught 
real Patriots, to be moderate in their oppofitian to prerogative ; 
and the deplorable fate of the mifguided Charles,. had taught the 
Courtiers, in the fucceeding reign, the art of rendering the Re- 
prefentative Body dependent on the Crown, The famous. An- 
drew Marvell, who died in 1678, was the laft Member who 
received wages from his Conftituents; and the Reprefentatives 
of the People now began to demand higher wages, and to ex- 
pect payment from a different quarter. 


We find, even in the two volumes under our immediate ¢on- 
fideration, many fymptoms of jezloufy breaking forth on account 
of this growing dependence: and the difcordance between con- 
tending interefts, the ftruggles between Prerogative and Privi- 
lege, and the glorious oppofition againft Popery,. and its atten- 
dant, arbitrary Power, muft engage the attention, and render 
this Colle&tion valuable to every {fpirited and intelligent Briton. 


. Ina work of this nature, which often, in. one and the fame 
page, breaks into two or three different fubjects, the Reader 
cannot expect a fummary of the general contents: we fhall, 
therefore, confine ourfelves to the feleéting fuch paflages as are 
moft interefting, and moft applicable to prefent times and cir- 
eumftances. : 


Among the moft memorable Debates in thefe volumes, is the 
following ; which relates to the non-attendance of the Mem- 
bers, who, by a claufe in the Bill of Subfidies, were propofed 
to be doubly affefled for their default. 


“ Mr. Attorney Finch.| Whoever is. fo unfortunate as to be 
in this black lift to be upon record, had better quite be thrown 
out of the Houfe. What will be the confequenee? Suppofe 
they will. juftify. themfelves by reafonable caufe, will you allow 
them to deny that which you have voted to be true? If not 
heard, they. are condemned unreafonably. Will the Lords pafs 
it without {canning ? And do you let them in to examine what 
are the weighty affairs of this Houfe, and judge it? You have 
other ways; you have power to fine them;. and ‘that you ap- 
point a day to pay it, upon penalty of expulfion from the Houfe. 
You may do it, but would not have fuch a claufe ftand on re- 
cord, to the difgrace of fo many: families. iitincy. 


*¢ Sir Thomas Lee.] It isno more than an additional penalty 
to the ftatute of 6 H. 8. for that lofs of wages was’ as’ notorious 
as this additional penalty. Mr. Attorney has told you, that af+ 
ter feffion you have no power to fine them ; thersfasis: this you 
may take; you have as much judgment in this as the Peers, 
for they had your affiftance by that flatute to. fine their own. 

3 ; ’ Members,. 
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Members, and no man can imagine the Peers thought it our 
judging them. A Gentleman born petitioned to be difcharged 
his employment, but could not obtain it.—The inconvenience 
and burthen is now ten years Parliament, but that muft not be 
a pretence for abfence; but when you come to a divifion of 
eightfcore, rarely three hundred, this fhews the world that you 
take it to be your intereft to have-a full Houfe; and this will 
carry on the weighty affairs of the kingdom, which are not fri- 
volous, and fo the Lords can take no exceptions at your pre- 
amble. 


«¢ Sir Thomas Meres, ] The greateft evil in the 
world is a thin'Houfe; the very noife of this claufe has fent 
people up. 








«© Mr. Vaughan.] Whoever is elected is in as great a truft 
as a man can be capable of ; either by his abfence he indulges 
his own private affairs, or neglects your fervice; and they de- 
ferve a mark not to be chofen for the future; they that abfent 
themfelves from your judgment, deferve to have your judgment 
paffed upon them. 


<¢ Sir Henry Herbert.] Meres faid, ** He was cold when the 
Houfe was empty ;” ‘* he may be too hot when it is full.— 
Doubts whether in punifhing thefe Members, we punifh not 
ourfelves—Privileges of Parliament are nox fo che, as the Italian 
fays, neither defcribed nor circumfcribed. Would have the 
Members fent for in cuftody. 











«© Sir John Duncombe. ] Do you want power to punifh, 
when’ you can fend them to the Tower, and fine them? 


The-Claufe was rejected, 115 to 98.” 


From this Debate we may judge, that attendance in Parlia- 
ment: was formerly held to be, what it certainly is, an indifpen- 
fible duty: but we fee many inftances in which impunity mul- 
tiplies omiffions of duty, till cuftom at length feems to tolerate 
a total neglect. Certain we are, that if the attendance of the 
reprefentative Body was properly enforced, that fingle provifion 
alone would do more to fecure the independence of Parliament, 
than all the laws againft bribery and corruption. 


Among other fymptoms of the jealoufy of thefe times againft 
Courtiers, the following debate concerning the Speaker, is not 
the leaft remarkable. 


‘© Sir “Maomas Littleton.] Many exceptions were taken a- 
gainft your fervice, when you was laft called to the chair—Ex- 
cepts that you are a Privy-counfellor; hardly a precedent, at 
leaft 
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jeaft not fince the Reformation—Speakers in Queen Mary’s 
time, were chofen for the re-eftablifhment of the Roman reli- 
cion—You might be made a Privy-counfellor afterwards, as a 
reward for your fervice, but not whilft you are Speaker—Other 
offices you hold inconfiftent with that chair, and have admit- 
tance to the moft fecret councils; and how improper is that, 
we having no man to prefent our grievances but you! ‘You are 
too big for that chair and for us; and you, that are one of the 
Governors of the world, to be our fervant, is incongruous—- 
And as Cartaret, Treafurer of the Navy, in that place, [which 
you hold] took up the main bufinefs of a feffion; by way of 
fuppofition, if that fhould happen again, were it proper for you 
to be inthe chair; for who [then] willbe fo much concerned? 
Moves for a Speaker, pro tempore, and it is very incongruous 
you fhould fit, when fo immediately concerned. 


«¢ Sir Thomas Clarges.] Thinks what has been faid fo ra- 
tional, that he cannot think that any man can be againft'it— 
We entruft you with all our fecrets ; and in your predeceflors 
times no Speaker had liberty to go to the Court without leave— 
It is the Order, ** That when any reflection is upon a Member, 
he ftands up, and fpeaks his defence, and retires;” and would 
have it fo.now. 


«¢ Sir William Portman. ] What we fay here can be no fecret 
among four hundred men; perfons in the hall know what we 
do: craves leave that fome precedents out of Hackwell’s book, 
of Speakers being Privy-counfellors, may beread, 


“¢ Sir Jofeph Tredenham.] Former ages have none more fit 
for Speakers than Privy-counfellors.—Sir John Bufhell, who 
was Favourite to Richard the fecond, was Speaker of all the 
Parliaments.in his time.—Sir ‘Thomas More in 14. Henry 8th— 
In 4 Queen Mary, Cordell, a Privy-counfellor—Has it ever 
been objected, that a Privy-counfellor cannot be a Parliament-, 
man? . We have often made ufe of Privy-counfellors to fend 
meflages by to the King——-The eyes of all the kingdoms are 
upon our actions. It is a mark of the King’s favour that you 
are in the chair.—Would have it referred to a Committee,” but 
not to quit the chair, that being a yielding of the cueftion. 


‘© Sir John Birckenhead.] Never was it an exception againft 
any man before in your chair, that he was a Privy-counfellor ; 
if any precedent can be of it, then turn me out of the Houfe. 
The making of him Speaker is the King’s and your *joint-aét—— 
{f any complaint be againft you, anfwer.it, but for Caufa flau- 
dita it was never heard of. It is clear, that the :firft Speaker, 
Hungerford, was of the Privy-council, and he was ex concilia 
Dimi 
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Domini Regis—Froifard, the Hiftorian, was another, no Gowns 
man.. Sir Thomas Gargrave, of the Queen’s honourable Coun- 
cil, [many may fay of the Council of the North] a Speaker, 
in Henry the ecighth’s time, and a great Inftrument of the Re- 
formation. This -will refle&t upon the King’s making youa 
Privy-counfellor. . Never any Speaker quitted the chair upon 
that account. 


_ Mr. Powle.] Is not envious at. your promotion, but thinks 
jt an improper thing for you to be in the chair, and. both incon- 
venient to the King and this Houfe; the King’s welfare confifts 
in the freedom of this Houfe. When yon are a Privy-coun- 
fellor, and fo near the King, your frowns may be a'terror to 
any man that fhall fpeak how the Council have mifled the 
King; and given him counfel to overtop us; you are a public 
Accomptant of the King’s revenue, and vait ‘fums muft go 
through your hands, .and an we’ make complaint to you of 

r own miflemeanors? Or take meafures from any. perfon 
but from the intention of this Houle ?—Believés that the prece- 
dents will fail; . at this time, moft efpecially, would net have 
jt;: for if:allowed once, it may be always fo by precedent. —— 
‘The precedent.of the Speaker in Richard the fecond’s time, an 
ill.ene. That Speaker was a Minion of the .King,. but. no 
Counfellor, as the record fays; he was greatly ‘the occafion of 
the misfortunes of thofe times. —1ft and 2d of Philip and Mary, 
‘unprofperous times ; in two Parliaments they could do nothing ; 
but*when Highems was Speaker, the obedience to the Pope was 
confirmed—He was not fworn Counfellor till ten months after; 
and Cerdell. was not Counfellor till fome time after. 


¢ Mr. William*Harbord.] Tells the Speaker, that you ex: 
pofe the honour 6f the’ Houfe, in reforting to gaming-houfes, 
with foreigners as well as Englifhmen, and ill places; takes this 
to be a great mifdemeanor. As for your being a Privy-coun- — 
fellor, thinks that no exception, but is fotry to fee the honour 
of the’ Houfe expofed.—Thinks you to be an unfit perfon to be 
‘Speaker, by your way of living. 


- .§* Colonel Strangways.] What he has heard to day weighs 
not with him ; exceptions againft the Speaker, as a Privy-coun- 
fellor, will be a garbling the Houfe,. You are charged here for 
being a Gamefter; wifhes men were guilty of no greater crime— 
The Judges may 2s well be excepted againft. 


The Speaker rofe up, and complimented the Houfe to this 
effect; ‘° That he held no employment a greater honour to 
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* [The queftion being propounded, that Mr. Speaker do leave 
the chair, and a Speaker,’ pro tempore, be appointed: the quef- 
tion being put, that that queftion~be now put, it paffed in ‘the 
negative. ] M 


The fubject of this debate is of too delicate a nature for our 
animadverfion ; but we will venture to fay, that fuch as are not 
prejudiced by modern practice, will not think thefe a ap- 
prehenfions altogether greundlefs: though we have lived to fee 
a promotion which gave fuch alarm to our anceftors, now con- 


ferred of courfe, as a mefe incident to the office. 


_ They who are acquainted with the hiftory of thefe times, 
know that the Miniftry, diftinguifhed by the name of the Cabal*, 
were extremely obnoxious to the people, and fome of the moft 
fpirited and interefting. debates in thefe volumes, relate to the 
removal of thofe evil oun idlien which was not only propofed 
by way of direct motion, but fometimes fuggefted incidentally. 
For inftance, on a, debate for a Supply, we find it introduced 
among the following grievances. yo : 


“¢ Sir Thomas Meres. ] When we {peak of a flanding 
army, we are anfwered, ‘* Cannot the King raife what men he 
pleafes?” And to the French League, ‘* Cannot the King make 
Leagues?” . Yet the King cannot have money without the 
Houfe of Commons.—What war can the King make, when 
the Houfe of Commons fhall /form him out of it!” ‘To which 
he thus anfwers: in fuch great wars as this, and in moff wars, 
the Kings of ENGLAND have advifed with their Parliaments; be- 
lieves that. it might be the King’s intention to do fo, however 
advifed to the contrary ; we owned not the war in the laft tax. 
~The King may make war, but the Houfe of Commons may 
or may not give money.—Other grievances there are, as evil 
Counfellors ; to which it will be faid, Cannot the King chufe bis 
own Servants? And that is plaufible. Should thefe things be 
amended, we would give money.” : 





But in the debates concerning the removal of Lauderdale and 
Buckingham, we find the complaint againft evil Ceunfellors 
pyr direétly,: and in very extraordinary terms. It may 

e neceflary to premife, that Lauderdale was fuppofed to have 
advifed the King to enforce the obfervance of, what he called, 
his Ediés ; and‘to have added, that his Majefty’s Edicts were. 
above the laws. ‘This occafioned a motion to addrefs the King, 


"Ba They were called a Caba/, from the initial letters of the titles: of 
the perfons who compofed ‘it, viz. Ciiffird, Arilingtor, Buckingham 

Afpler, and Lauderdale. a : ‘ 
» Rey. Feb.1763. 0 a ae | for 
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for his removal; and in the debate of this propofition; a 
Member exprefled himfelf as follows. , 


“© Mr, Powle.] Lauderdale afferted;, * Ediats. faperiog 
to law ;” and it was fpoken in the prefence of the King and 
Council; no greater. argument, though fome, he. Pi not, 
have done it privately, but he publicly.—Hamilton’s book .af- 
ferts the King’s authority of raifing money without Parliament,. 
and it was countenanced by Lauderdale in 1667--When Lord 
Rothes was Commiffioner, then was the foundation of this 
army ; but it came not to maturity till 1669, when Lauderdale 
was Commiffioner, it was then kept on foot, and boafted of. — 
}t is ‘not.unknown. at ‘what vaft-greatnefs this perfon’ has lived, 
thereby bringing the King into neceflity, and difobliging the 
Houfe, that we fhould not fupply.—Lauderdale fued out thé 
King’s pardon; a new trick our great men: have gotten, fearing 
eur enquiry, and would arm themfelves againft us by the King’s 
pardon; let this be confidered, and weighed ‘well. ' Lefs crimes 
than thefe. have brought men to the fcaffold, -but:the temper of 
this Houfe is not defirous of blood. . ‘Fhe. 5 of Richard theo; 
Counfellors were removed without caufe ; the people only poke ill 
of them. 20 Henry VI.. the Lord Dudley for the fame caufe— 
it may be the cafe of Peers of England, and this upon no ather 
article, but" merely the people fpeaking ill of them.” 3 Charles I, 
Remonftrance againft the Duke of" Bucks, Bifhep Neale, and 
Archbifhap Laud, to be removed, as evil Counfellors. — Moves, 
that'this great perfon, the Duke of Lanter ele, may be for ever 
removed from the’ King’s prefence. 





‘6 Mr. Seeretary Coventry. }.To condemn a man without 
hearing, he never knew the precedent before i ‘in this Houfe. 


«¢:Mr. Stockdale.] If for taking away blood, witnefles muft 
be fworr ; ‘but to remove this man,. you have teftimony fuffics- 
ent to ground an addrefs tothe King ; fo notorious a man! 


<<. Sir Robert Carr.]} A perfon was accufed, and you gave 2 
day—Moves te confider of it. 


«Colonel Birch.] It is true, hei was a perfon had aday, 


but-he had nie pardon, and he would have Lauderdale fent where 
“ Edigts” are in fafhion. 


“ Sir John Duncombe. } It is hard to condemn aman without 
being heard ;..** Removed from the King’s prefence” is as hard 
ad judgment as a man can have—Thinks it worthy confideration 
to give him a day. 


“Sir John Trevor.] If you proceed merely to fufpend him from 
the King’s * councils,” you may do it, but if, from the King’s 
: 3 * prefence,” 














the Houfe of Commont. 13t 


t¢prefence,” where no manner of proof is taken, you ought & 
give him a day—By way of confifcation, or attainder, you give 
time, but as to ** Removal from counfels,” you need give 
a 
none. 


! 


While this debate was dependifig, a letter was brought to the 
Speaker from the Duke of Buckingham, who defired to be heard’ 
before the Houfe of Commons, with regard to forme complaints 
againft him; and a chair being fet for him on the left-hand of 
the bar, he {poke in his own juftification. Being withdrawa,. 
the Houfe fell into the following debate on his fpeech, arid we 
may perceive, that the Speakers on this occafion pufhed their 
arguments to as great lengths as intemperate zeal could carry 
them. Be teres 


s¢ Sir Thomas Clarges.] The’Duke told you, “* He had no 
hand in the French alliatice,” and at the fame time, that * he 
would: have no fhips, ‘but towns:” averfe- from the war, and 
yet would have towns and no fhips! When he told you, * he 
was not. for breaking the Triple alliance;” ‘a thing of gréat 
honour! but for putting moft, of the towns into the French 
hands, it was one of the elegancies of fpeech, whic men ‘call 
a Bull.—** Would-have léave to fell -his place.”++He has under 
the fignet two.-thoufand four hundred pounds a year, in’ cOm-~ 
penfation of what he has given for the plate of Matter of ‘thie 
Horfe ; and yet he affirms, ‘‘ he has nothing-from the Crown” * 
The method. we take is by canmon fame hete; the wifeft Partiae 
ments have taken it before us. Henry the fourth, inthe cafe'of 
the Abbot of his Confeflor, removed him for noother 
reafon but for not being loved by the people, though the. King knew 
nothing againft him—Many more have been removed at the in- 
ftance of the Commoris—Would not have a hair, of his head 
touched ; but a learned Judge (Atkins) ‘faid here, in Lord-Clas 
tendon’s cafe, about removing him, ‘* Was he a young Gens 
tleman, and came to town with money in his pocket, and gave 
itto a Gamefter to improve it for him by play, and he loft.it, 
believes he fhould not put another bag into fuch unlucky hands 
to play for him.” Would have the queftion, ** That he is not 
a man fit to be about the King.” Whom'will yersmpute your 
grievances to? No man will fay, to the King ;-*0t if fuch a 
man’s crimes muft be. alleviated, he is for the King and the 
Commonwealth.— Would, perhaps, move you, that no Merti- 
ber for the future, whilft Parliaments fit, ‘fhould have the temp- 
tation of offices: —Moves for the fingle gueftion,. as. before.” 


From the language of thefe Debates, we may conclude, that 
the ftyle of oppofition is, at af pats, ‘nearly the fame ; r 
2 } ~ that 
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shat exuberance of zeal is ever an enemy to truth, candour, and 
common fenfe. 


* It is true, indeed, that the King may appoint his own Ser- 
vants; yet, at the fame time it muft be allowed, that fuch of 
his Servants as act in a minifterial capacity, are no lefs Servants 
of the Public than of the Sovereign. Therefore, though he is 
intrufted with the appointment.of them, yet if they become ob- 
noxious to the people by their mal-adminiftration, or, if their 
private characters are fo immoral and flagitious, as to give room 
for apprehending danger from their adminiftration, in fuch cafe, 
-however the Sovereign may be perfonally attached to them, 
yet it would. be unreafonable and unjuft in him to fupport them 

n office, againft the general fenfe of his people. 


But though we. admit this, neverthelefs, if an outcry is made 
c againtt a Minifter, by the artifice of party, and they who raife 
dt are incapable of alledging any facts to juftify their prejudices, 
it does not follow, that his Sovereign, who knows nothing againft 
im, is under any obligation to difmifs him from the public fer- 
vice. It would be fomething ftrangely abfurd and capricious, 
if the people were allowed to make objections againft a Mini- 
fter, in the fame manner as a criminal may challenge a Juryman. 
‘We have heard a ftory of a prifoner who, with an, air of jocu- 
sanity ‘unfuitable to his fituation, objected againft a Jury man, 

‘affigning no other caufe, thanthat, ‘* He did not like his face.” 
And the reafoning in the foregoing debates, feem to be founded 
~on principles no lefs whimfical. 


4 


The next Debate, ‘hich our limits will allow us to take no- 
‘tice of, was’ occafioned by a petition from feveral Matfters’ of 
tbips; Whos with’ their Seamen, were prefled contrary to law. 
“This was juftified by the Courtiers, and as ftrenuoufly oppofed 
“by the Patriots. 


n «Mr. Sacheverel¥ ] Prefing: is not, by Jaw; * taking by forte,” 
“but: * upon hire.” 


ee Mr. Attorney North. ] The abufe is fit to be examined ; he 
“will only {peak ta the glance given at the law. It was never 
“doubsful, but that the King,-upon an actual invafion, might 
“prels 5 :. but thére is adifcretion in all things. Though the King 
“may compel people, yet when they take prefs-money, they 
are within a capital law for running away. 


¢-Mr. Sawyer.) Will fay nothing to the ‘¢ neceffity” of prefl- 
ing men: the ‘¢ legality” is only. within his fphere; unlefs in 
“Paine forte ét dure, knows no other fenfe in which the law ufes 
“the word **prefled ;”" but ‘all ftatutes call it preft-money, and 
<¢ impreft” 
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the Honje of Commons. Fas. 


land. Whenever the King made war, he agreed with certain 


Captains, by indenture, for fo many men; in the Exchequer, ' 
there are multitudes of them, betwixt the King and the Cap-- 
tains, the Captains and particular men. In the Exchequer Re- 


gifter-book, regifter gr. ‘* Certificate, being contracted .in Com- 
mitiva with the Admiral.” It appears the fea affairs were un- 
der the fame contraét with the land. 18 Henry 6, chap. 18. 


penalty there, after contract, if the Soldier fhal! leave the Cap- 


tain, or the Soldier be not paid by the Captain, feverely punifh- 


ed. Then in Henry the 7th’s time, when they contracted with ° 


the King’s Commiffioners, not the Captain, there is the penalty 
if they fhall depart ; .but now that the Captain fhould pay them 


isa miftake; they are not obliged to pay them, unlefs in cafe’ 
of invafion, asin 1588. The neceffity.of the time may juttify * 


it—In a war, ** without advice of Parliament,” it is.a volun- 


tary thing, and that voluntary way of going to war, the law: 


pre(cribes, They extend the ftatute of Henry 6 to the Marches 
of Wales, and Borders of Scotland. If the party. will refufe 


his “ prefled money,” he-is not liable to any of thofe ftatutes. ; 
The power of the militia alters not the manner of doing it ;° 


that is no confequence to prefs and carry men beyond the feds. 


If an action be brought againft a man about preffing, .the necef-. 


fity excufes it in point of law; but who.muft judge of that.ne- 
ceffity ? aseutel sith’ Oi! Foss 

¢ Mr. Sacheverell.] The ftatute of Charles I. for prefling men 
for Ireland, plainly. tells you, the King has no fuch. power, b 
the pafling that ftatute, but as efpecially given him.” rect 





i 


‘Thefe arguments afford a very clear and. fatisfactory account. 
of the true origin and meaning of preffing : and we the ‘rather 
take notice of what was urgéd by the Patriots of thefe days, as 
ther fentiments, in fubftance, perfectly coincide with thofe 
which we have exnrefled.concerning this fubje& in-a-former ar- 
ticle*, Indeed we cannot but wonder how cuftom could ever 
lave tolerated a practice fo’ flavifh:and’inhuman, in a kingdany, 
which boafts of political Freedom as the principle of its con- 
ftitution. 4° £0: .ov8--3 biel a ich 

We muft not omit taking notice of the following curious re- 
fleGions concerning Bribery and Corruption, which, though 


* See Review-for Augutt laft, page 144. 
K 3 then 


tS) Pre 
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<¢ impreft” is an Exchequer term: impreft account. of money : 
delivered out to any particular ufe; a Soldier or Captain that . 
took fuch money is faid to be preffed, and Soldiers either for fea | 
or land the law diftinguifhes not. ‘* Tenure” extends only to 
land fervices, as the Marches of Wales, or the Borders of Scot- 
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then in theif infancy, appear to have been well grown for their 
ftanding. In the courfe of the debate concerning the Duke of 
Lauderdale, Sir Nicholas Carew aflerted, that five thoufand 
guineas had been difperfed to procure an adjournment: which 
occafioned the enfuing propofitions. 


*¢ Colonel Strangways.] If Carew knows any Members that 
have received thefe guineas, he fhould name them; and would 


haveateft upon us. If any man be fufpected of guineas or pen. 
fion, let him purge himfelf. . 


« Sir Thomas Lee.}] Was told, that one Mafters of Lincoln’s 
Inn, had reported, ‘* That this feffion a Member had faid, that 
he hoped to get five thoufand guineas.” 


“ Mr, Harwood. ] Both Giver and Taker manage their bufinefs 
very ill, that will difcover Giver or Taker. If any man’s con- 
dition here be fo, that he cannot live without a falary, let him 
have it from the place that fends him.—Here is common fame in, 
the cafe, but fince the great men were talked of here, many thou- 
fand guineas have been paid out in Lombard-ftreet, which you 
may enquire into—-Would have 4 teft to acquit every Gentle- 
man of any thing founworthy. : 


‘¢ Lord Cavendifh.] Many are accufed of being Penfioners to 


the Court, for giving money here, and from the States General 
for their intereft.” 


The examination of this matter was referred to a Committee ; 
where every artifice, no doubt, was employed to fupprefs the 
truth: but, without farther comment, we leave every intelli~ 
gent Reader to make his own obfervations and comparifons. 


We cannot conclude this article without repeating our wifh, 
that the Editor had taken greater liberty with his original: for 
the Reader will find from the extraéts above given, that, for 
the want of due connection, and even of common grammatical 
ceorrectnefs, many paflages are obfcure, and almoft unintelligible, 


[To be continued in our next. ] 


Odjfervations on Mr. Rouffiau’s new Syftem of. Education: With 
fome Remarks on the different Tranflations of that celebrated Work, 
In a Letter toa Friend. 8vo. 6d. Nicoll. 


a de o 
."s 





E could wifh the Writer of thefe Obfervations, in 
 ftead of confining his fuperficial remarks to the narrow 
limits of a fix-penry pamphlet, had undertaken a more profound 
| inveftigation 





























































new Syftem of E. ducation. £35 


inveftigation of the performance in queftion: a work that af- 
fords ample room for the exertion of critical abilities, as well as 
for the difplay of political and philofophical ee RG Some 
ablerhand, howéver, may probably engage in fo ufeful a defign 5 
for fuch we cannot help thinking it; as we conceive it of fome 
iraportance to fociety, that many of thofe uncommon fenti- 
ments which Mr.‘Rouffeau hath lately obtruded on the world, 
fhould be confirmed or refuted, hy men of lefs fingularity and 
more fober reafoning... The prefent Obferver does little more 
than endeavour to exculpate his Author, in general terms, from 
the charge of being wanting in a due refpe& to Religion and 
Government.. 


«© That Mr. Roufleau, fays he, does not treat the characters 
of either civil or ecclefiaftical Governors - with the politenefs of 
a Courtier, or the obfequioufnefs ofa Syeophant, is very cer- 
tain; ‘neither doth hé pay that diftant reverénce ‘to the Crown 
or the Mitre, as might’be required from thé cringing flave of a 
defpotic. Prince, and an-implicit Believer in the Church. For 
my part, however, I do not find that he advances any thing 
unbecoming the refpectful fubject of an equitable fovereign, Or 
a faithful believer in’the‘rational tenets of true religion. And 
how'a Writer can be fald'to undermine the foundations of civil 
Government, whe takes fo much pains to inveftigaté, and fettle 
on a fitm-bafis, thofe of fociety, appears to me more paradoxical 
than any thing I have’met with in his book. _ 


‘“< If to explode the little arts, and mean refources, of par- 
tial and ill-founded adminiftrations, be conftrued*into a defign 
to undermine the foundations of civil Government, wé muft 
never expect to fee politics reduced to afcience; but, while the 
meaner concerns ‘of life are duly ’artanged in order, and ¢on- 
ducted with the utmoft regularity, the government of’ mankind 
muft continue under the influence of adventitious refources, and 
oe ‘artificial management of local fhifts and temporary expe- 

ients.” . 


' The Letter-Writer proceeds next to expofe the weaknefs of 
the apology made for Mr. Rouffeau by Mr. N » who has 
publifhed the tranflation of Emilius, mentioned in the fubfe- 
quent article ; pretending that his Author-ftood in need of no 
apology for any thing he hath advanced in the Curate’s Creed, 
the principal fource, however, of the reproach caft on his work. 
His reafon is, that’ Mr. Rouffeau exprefsly ‘tells his Readers, 
that he therein propofes his doubts, and not his /entiments; add- 
ing, that no perfon of candour will charge a man with believing 
or maintaining propofitions which.he lays.down as dubious, 
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«¢ Tf, continues he, he had made an-unfair reprefentation of 
the cafe ;. if he had calumniated Chriftianity, or its Profeffors, 
his adverfaries might have had fome plea: but the contrary is 
notorious; and the manner in which he treats the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the facred character of our Saviour, is fo pious and 
reverential, that nothing can be more injurious than the reflec- 
tions which have been thrown out againft him.” 


With regard to the two different tranflations that have ap- 
peared of Mr. Rouffeau’s book, our Obferyer is very fevere on 
that which bears the name of Mr. N ; exprefling himfelf - 
with fome warmth againft thofe illiberal methods which are 
fometimes taken to injure the reputation of foreign Writers, 
and impofe on the public by miferable tranflations. ‘* You © 
know, fays he, fomething of the mercenary arts of our London. 
Bookfellers, and the illiberal connivances of their hireling Ay- 
thors, It is to thefe we owe the barbarous murder of the late 
beautiful performance of Helvetius; it is from thefe our Au- 
thor himfelf hath received more than one execrable infult: and 
to thefe it is owing that our public prints bear monthly witnefs 
how poor Voltaire lies bleeding under the mercilefs hands of the 
moft cruel of all literary affafins, The fame of Authors is fuf- 
ficiently confined by the fhort duration and changeable ftate of 
the. language in which they write; it is, therefore, a ftrange 
method which Writers of one nation take to depreciate thofe of 
another, and blaft their laurels, while yet green, by wretched 
tranflations of their works.” 





_ In confirmation of the cenfure our Obferver paffes on Mr. 
N——’s tranflation, he quotes feveral paflages from the work ; 
gine the fame paffages from the Author and from the Tran- 
lator of Eloifa,.in oppofite columns. We fhal] quote only the 
wo firft examples, | 


. * <«Mr,N, The Tranflator of Eloifa. 
- And finding, that to believe in And, finding that, in order to 
the Deity, he muft renounce the believe in God, it was neceffary 


{rdgment he had formed of the to give up that underftanding -he 
ivine Majefty—., hath beftowed on us—. 


RoussEAv, 


. Et. trowvant que. four eroire en Dieu il fallsit renoncer au juger 
ment qu'on avoit regu de lui——~ : ¢ 


Mr. N. Tranflator of Eloifa. 

IT fhould even be afhamed to I fhould even be afhamed toa 
make too preat a difplay of my make too great a parade of my 
tiches; and I fhould always think wealth, and fhould think I always 
T heard the mat} who envies me, heard the envious: man, whonr f 

apd »: mortified 
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and whofe heart I would aren mortified by my- fplendor, ~ whif- 
break with my contemptuous be- pering in the ear of his neighbour; 
haviour, whifpering.to his neigh- ow fearful is that knave left be 
bours: See, what a great rogue Jhould not be saken for tbat be is! 
is there! how afraid be is to be ae } 

known f , 


RovssEAvu.. 


aurois méme quelque honte d’étaler trop ma richeffe, et je croirois 
toujours voir l’envieux, que j écraferots de mon fafte, dire @ fes Voi- 


fins &U'oreille; voila un fripon qui a grand’ peur de n’étre pas 


éonnu pour tel ! 


The Obferver has fele&ted the paflages he has mentioned, 
from the fecond volume only ; tho’ had he looked into the firit, 


he might have fourtd many others full as extraordinary. ‘Thofe . 


few he has inftanced, however, are fufficient to prove the Tran- 
flator to be as ignorant of the French language, as inattentive 
to the fenfe of his Author. 


For thefe reafons, therefore, and‘ from the literal groffnefs 
and inelegance of the tranflation in general, our Obferver con- 
cludes, ** that Mr. N could have no other hand in this 
tranflation, than that of lending his name, to countenance a 
wretched piece of literary journey-work, as unworthy of the 
pretended Copyift, as injurious toa mafterly original.” , 





Had not this Writer given proofs of the juftice of his cen- 
fure, and, indeed, omitted many groffer errors than any he has 
exemplified, we might be apt to fufpect him of partiality; but, 
in juftice to the Author as well as to the public, we cannot help 
faying, we are forry to fee fo mean a performance as this tran- 
flation, ufhered into the world under the fanétion of fo refpect- 
able a name as that of Mr. Nugent, 

K-n-&  * 





Emilius: Or, an Effay on Education, By John-James Rouf- 
feau, Citizen of Geneva. Trranflated from the*French, by 
Mr. Nugent. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. Nourfe and Vaillant. 


I free already compleated our account of this exi 


traordinary work, from a tranflation that ° appeared 
before Mr. Nugent’s, we have, ‘in this place, only to fay; 
that a preface is given by the’ Tranflator, wherein he apolos. 
B'zes for the exceptionable parts in the work ; and concludes 
with hoping, ** that the manly freedom of the: Author, and his 
difinterefted regard to the rights and privileges of- mankind, will 
‘aes Se Ne a ee Be SeGommend 
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recommend. him. to that protection abroad, which he-has forfeit. 
ed.athome ; and plead-his defence in a country where Liberty, 
banifhed from moft otiter corners of the globe, feems at length to 
have fixed her refidence.” 


As to the merit of the tranflation, we refer our Readers to 
What has been faid in the preceding article. 
| : K- n-k 


Prlitical Difqu‘fitions proper for public Confideration, in the prefent 
State of Affairs. Ina Letter to a noble Duke. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Kearfly. 





F the prefent run of temporary pamphlets, here and there 

one may be worth the reading; and the tract before us 
feems to be of that number: but, in faying this, let it not be 
underftood as tho’ we purpofed to mark it with the ftamp of 
excellence. We do not think it entitled to be fo highly diitin- 
guifhed from the generality of productions of the fame clafs: 
neverthelefs, the Author has faid fome things which deferve to 
be confidered by thofe who would form a juft judgment of what 
eer prefent comtending Parties have to offer on each fide of the 

ebate. 


_, This Difquifitor is an Anti-Butean; a term much preferable 
to Whig or Tory, becaufe it means fomething. He fets out, 
like moft of his brother Patriots, with a folemn profeffion of his 
«< inviolate regard to truth,” his ftrict attention to ‘* the voice 
of reafon;” and all the reft of that fort, for which we muft 
give him the ufual credit. He begins, however, a little unluc- 
kily, with prefuppofing a circumftance which fhould rather have 
been proved ; and then he might have proceeded on fure grounds ; 
whereas, on the contrary, many of his Readers will poffibly 
queftion the fat he takes for granted, when he talks of ‘¢ that 
univerfal gloom which over-cafts the joy of every thinking and 
iiiprejudiced man in thefe kingdoms, in this time of apparent 
triumph and happincfs.” , 


We believe there are many thinking perfons in thefe king- 
doms, men as little fubje&t to prejudice as their neighbours, 
who are yet very: little affected by this univerfal gloom, and who, 
perhaps, -would-never have known that any fuch cloud is at this 
time hanging over us, had not our Author told them of-it. 
However, ‘let.us grant him: his gloom, provided it be not fo 

-thick, and palpably obfcure, as to prevent our. difcoveting 
whence.it arifes. But we need not be long groping in the dark 
foriat3 our Author’s torch will light us to its fource am 
¢ 
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He has traced it out plainlyenough. Here itis: ** They [i. e. 
the thinking, unprejudiced, gloomy people} apprehend, that 
the office of a Prime Minifter is inconfiftent with. the principles 
of this conftitution.” May befo; but how camethis never to 
make us fo univerfally gloomy before the prefent critical june~ 
ture? This reminds us of the jolly old Toper, who being told 
by his Phyfician, that Port wine was down-right poifon to his 
conftitution: Jam forry to hear it, Doétor, faid he, for if that 
be the cafe, [have aétually been poifoning myfelf for thefe FOURSCORE 
YEARS paft! 


But our Author has farther difcovered, ‘* that the manner in 
which that office is executed, AT THIS TIME, is alfo inconfift- 
ent with the principles of good policy, and the eflential interefts 
of thefe kingdoms.”. .This, indeed, is coming to the point at 
once. If, in truth, fuch apprehenfions- as. thefe are. raifed in 
the minds of every thinking unprejudiced perfon in thefe king- 
doms, it is enough to render'us as gloomy as the Frenchman de- 
{cribes the Englifh to be in the month of November, though, 
perhaps, not iufficient to drive us to defpair, and make us hang 
or drown ourfelves. 


. Light, however, as fome people may make of the two fore- 
going pofitions, our Author’s main endeavour, throughout ‘the 
greateft part of his pamphlet, is to fupport and.-eftablifh them = 
in doing which he produces many fhrewd arguments ; and ‘iis, 
on the whole, by no means one of Lord Bute’s moft contemp- 
tible adverfaries. Like fome enterprizing Warriors, he does 
not want abilities, but he wants conduct to preferve and improve 
the advantages he fometimes gains over the enemy: who, on 
the other hand, with a fmall degree of vigilance, may often 
furptize him in his very camp. His great error is, the bein 
too confident of his numbers; an error which has occafioned the 
overthrow of many a renowned Commander. He infifts 
much on the univerfality of the oppofition (in the minds of. the 
people at leaft) to Lord B---’s Miniftry; which .is much the 
fame thing with the cece above-mentioned ; and he fcruples not 
to give it as ** a'‘moft inconteftiblé TRuTH; that if the fenti- 
ments of every Englifhman alive, [the dead not being allowed 
to vote upon this occafion] who is not ‘evidently influenced by 
motives of private: intereft, were to be taken this day, ning 
and nine in every hundred-would be found to defire the difmiffion of 
the prefent Miniter.” But fome incredulous perfons may: be 
apt to enquire into the grounds-of this eftimate, and, to afk 
the Author, by what rule his calculation has been formed 
He muft certainly have had fome'very exttaordinary means- of 
coming at the knowlege of an inconte/ftible truth, fo difficult to be 
ee - afcertained | 
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afcertained! He is quite exact, we fee; juft one in an hun- 
dred ; neither more nor lefs, among the :mpartial Livinc Eng- 
lifomen, are content that Lord B— fhould keep his place. Yet 
ftili,. while we are’ thus in the dark as to the means by which ' 
our Author made this inconteftible difcovery of the people’s fen- 
timents, there will be Sceptics; there will be Infidels: this is 
an unbelieving’ age; and, therefore, our Author had better 
preduce his data, his authorities, and fatisfy his f{crupulous Read. ' 
ets at once, 


But, notwithftanding our hafty Difquifitor is apt, now and 
then, to let his imagination out-ftrip his judgment, there are, 
as we have intimated, good things in his pamphlet. ’Let the’ 
Reader who is diffatisfied with his firft forty-feven Pagess attend 
to the remaining eighteen, and he will find in them fome obfet- 
vations worth his notice: they do not, indeed, contain entirely 
new matter, as the Lawyers fay, but they are fraught with mat- 
ter which ought to be more attended to than it hath been. 


‘ee To the univerfal voice of the people, fays he, the Advocates 
fér the Minifter oppofe, the determination of their reprefentative 
Body, by which, according to their way of reafoning, the peo- 
ple is fo abfolutely concluded, that it is a violation of the con- 
ftitution for them to.attempt interfering per/onally, by offering 
their opinion, in any matters relating to the Government ; and, 
therefore, as the conduét of the Minifter has been approved of 
by that Reprefentative, it is not neceflary for him to pay any re- 
{pect to the fentiments of the people themfelves, which contfti- 
tutionally have no juft weight, nor are entitled to any regard. 


“¢ In order to make a juft eftimate of the force of this argu- 
ment, it will be neceflary, my Lord, to trace the conftitution, 
from its firft principles, to its prefent form. 


: §¢ In difquifitions of this nature, freedom is indifpenfibly ne- 
ceflary to the elucidation of truth! the principles of religion are 
examined by divine command, to confirm faith. 


‘6 Inthe confufion. of times of continual war, when king- 
doms were the reward of conquefts, it was the policy of the 
conquering powers to divide their acquifitions among their mili- 
tary Chiefs, to keep the natives.in fubjection, and have their: 
own forces always collected, and ready for any fudden occafi- 
ons, which forces confifted of the Followers of thofe Chiefs,. 
whom they armed and brought into the field, at their own ex- 
pence ;. for war was not then a particular trade, but every fub- 
ject was a foldier, going from the plough to battle, and returti- 
ing again, when it was over, fo the very few. arts of fuch,an 


uniettled fate. 7 
«“ Thefe, 
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. . & Thefe,_and fome perfonal feryices to their Kings; were the 
titles by. which the Chiefs held-their lands, and comprized: the 
greateft part of their duty of fubjeCtion. . 


_- Under thefe Chiefs the lands were again fubdivided between 
their own foldiers, and officers of inferior rank, and the na- 
tives; but on very different terms. 


«© The former held them of the Chiefs, by fervices of a fi- 
milar nature to thofe which the Chiefs paid to the Kings, and 
were free from every other kind of fubjeétion to them 3 the lat» 
ter, on the contrary, were in a ftate Jitle differing from flave- 
ry, tilling the.ground for’ their. Mafters, and following them to 





the wars, fora bare maintenance, which was all that was allow- 4 
ed tothemfelves, without any right to acquire private property, 
or pofibility of recovering liberty, but by the exprefs. confent, } 


and actual concurrence of their Chiefs, except in fome extraor- 
dinary cafes; and defcending from generation to, generation 
with the lands as part of the inheritance... ‘Thefe Chiefs were 
called Lords, and the others Villeins. 


_..© In the rude original of the Britifh conftitution, thefe Lords 
had an hereditary fhare in the Government, in right of their 
Jands, and made an Eftate;: which has fince been. improved into 
the prefent Peerage. a: [ 


“© The great influence which fuch unfimited authority over } 
‘the people gave to the Lords, often produced the moft danger- 
‘ous confequences, by enabling“ them to refift indifcriminately the 
‘authority of their Sovereigns, ‘as views of private intereft or am- 
‘bition urged them. , 


»— 


A hl ita, _——" 


_. © To remedy this, Reafon fuggefted it to the governing Pow- 
ers, to reftore the People to, the rights of nature, and give them 
a fhare in that Government of which they were the ftrength ; 
‘that they might form a’ pfoper balace to the Lords. Pitta Pl 


‘¢ To obviate the inconvertiencies which muft inevitably at- 
tend the people’s exercifing this fhare in the Government, in 
‘their collective body, ‘it was inftituted, that they fhould ¢l2? a 
‘certain number from among themfelves, ‘to reprefent the Wholé, 
‘and whofe determination fhould be conclufive upon them. 


- .* That this reprefentative Body fhould anfwer the intent of 1) 
its inftitution, it was indifpenfibly neceflary that it fhould confit | 
pit of futh peérfohs as‘ were free from the authority of. the : | 
ords, 
ty sys | 


’ “6 As the. moft effeual provifion to fecure this freedom of ) 
the Reprefentatives, it was appointed that they fhould be ele&- 
ed only by thofe who were themfelves free alfo; as it could not 
| be 
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be fuppofed that free men fhould ever entruft their moft facred 
interefts to the care of thofe who were not free, as by this elec. 
tion they evidently did to theit Reprefentatives. , 


«© Thefe free men, who at firft confifted:almoft folely of the 
foldiers and inferior officers of the Conquerors, to whom lands 
had been granted under the Lords, as‘has been obferved before, 
were now in acourfe of years confiderably increafed in number ; 
many of the natives having. recovered their Freedom on. various 
occafions; but ftill this number was greatly inferior to that of 
thofe who were not free. 


“As property alone could give that Independency which was e- 
vidently the reafon for limiting the Right of Election to free men ; 
and as-all property then confifted in lands, that right was an- 
nexed to a cértain amount of fuch property, as in thofe times 
was efteemed fufficient to fupport the Poffeffor in the neceffa 
degree of Independency; and to certain Qualifications which 
were efteemed equivalent to fuch property. 


“¢ In confequence of thefe inftitutions, no man was admitted 
to join in electing a Reprefentative for a County, who did not 
hold Jands. in that’ county, to that amount, by a right, which 
was not determinable at the will of. another, or at any known 
time; nor fora Burrough, who did not either hold fuch lands 
within the precin&ts of that burrough, or was acknowleged to 
enjoy his Freedom in it, by:an authentic record; which latter 
privilege was given to burroughs (or towns) to encourage peo- 
ples.living together, for the advancement of induftry and trade}. 
and it was not to be fuppofed, that this acknowlegement would 
be given to any, who had not a yilible probability of living in a 
ftate of independency. The former of thefé were called Free 
Holders; the latter ftmply Free Men. | 


“ Thefe wife precautions had the defired effet; and the Re- 
prefentative of the people foon arofe to that great importance. 
in the State; which their ftrength naturally entitled them to. 


‘¢ But asthe wifdom of man is not capable of making any 
provifions which fhal] invariably comprehend all, the various 
changes, wrought by time, it cannot be imputed to, want of re- 
fpect to the conftitution, to enquire whether thefe precautions 
were fufficient to produce the fame effects at prefent, when the 


circumftances, on which they were principally formed, are fo 
effentially altered. | cin 


~ 


«< The improvements of induftry, in more fettled times, the 
acquifitions of Commerce, and the difcoveries made in the pur- 
fuit of it, have introduced a new kind of property, unknown 
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to the Modellers of the Conftitution, and .which, therefore; 


they could make no provifion for; at the fame time, that the 
increafe of money has diminifhed its yalue, and the luxuty in- 
feparable. from. opulence, multiplied the wants of mankind to, 
fuch a degree, as to make the prefent appointment of Charity 
calculated for the bare fubfiftence of a Parifh-beggar, amount ta 
many times the fum which was-then judged fufficient to eftablith 
the independency of an Elector. 


«¢ When thefe circumftances are confidered, can it be unrea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that if the fage Legiflators who fixed the 
value of the property neceflary to fupport that Independency at 
{uch a fum of money, could have forefeen this change, they 
would have,made fome provifion for enlarging that property, in 
proportion as the caufes above-mentioned diminifhed its value, 
and confequently its effe&t; and have judged the Pofleffors of 
this new- property fufficiently free and independent, to have fhared 
in the right of electing Reprefentatives, and of fufficient confe+ 
quence to merit being reprefented?—That 40,0001. for in- 
ftance, lent to the Government, fhould make a man as inde-+ 
pendent of all undue influence, as Forty Shillings a Year, int 
free-hold eftate ; and that a Gentleman who fhould expend an 
affluent income in hofpitality ; ora Merchant} who <fhould af« 
ford fupport to the feveral: trades in'a town, and ‘add to the 
wealth of the community; fhauld be as proper to’ join-in elect- 
ing the Reprefentatives of that town, as one of thofe Tradef- 
men, whofe utmoft induftry could barely earn him a fubfiftence ; 
and, who after a life, worn: out-in poverty, might -poflibly. be 
brought to the place of eleétion from a-Work-houfe, where he 
had been long fupported by public charity ? 


“© Or would it have been confiftent with that, equity which fo 
evidently appears to have been the foundation. of all their infti- 
tutions, that thofe whofe Independency (the original and fole 
motive for Jimiting the right of ele€tion) was eftablifhed .on 
property, in many inftances, many thoufand fold greater than 
that appointed’ by this inftitution, fhould be made to depend for 
the very enjoyment of that property, on the ‘determinations of 
a Reprefentative, in the electing“of which, they were not per- 
mitted to fhare? Natalia at aairaiadis ee 


“* And might not: their wifdom have apprehended, that this 
very limitation might, in thefe circumftances, be. a means’ of 
deftroying that Independency which it was appointed to fupport ; 
and give an. opportunity of aining an influence, as unconttitu- 
tional, and dangerous, as x authority of the Lords, over @ 


Sew indigent Elcétors, which could never be attempted with ay: 
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profpectof fuccefs, over the opulent dnd numerous body of the whale 


people. 

*¢ That to preferve this Independency, was the fole motive for 
limiting the right of Election originally, is inconteftibly proved (if 
what is intuitively evident to reafon'can require proof ?): by this, 
that in the charters granted to feveral burroughs, where the 
Lords, at the time of granting them, had no fuch power, as it 
was defigned to guard againft, the right of ele€tion was-given 
to all the inhabitants in general, ‘without any fuch limitation. to 
Free-holders and Free-men.—Why. the fame liberty ‘is ‘hot ex- 
tended to the inhabitants of all, (due regard “being had to alf 
difqualifications particularly appointed) now thatthe reafon a-— 
gainft itis univerfally removed, I do not prefume to enquire.” ° 

This is really a point of great and ferious concern ; for.-if, 
as our Author obferves, thefe non-Electors are.fo confiderable.a 
partof the people, as to amount to a very great majority, of the 
mott fubftantial inhabitants, in every county and in every, bo- 
rough, it then remains to be enquired, whether,i¢ be not agrofs 
defe& in the conftitution, that they fhould be excluded. from. the 
common advantage of fending Reprefentatives, , to,- fpeak. their 
fentiments in the great council of the nation? .,For ‘no-one, 
we believe, will maintain, againft our Author, that-their. legal. 
incapacity of electing, finks them beneath the.attention of a 
Government which they fo largely contribute to fupport ! 





a Critical, Differtation on the Poems of Offian, the Son of Fingal. 
ib ouoba 4to. 2s, 6d. Becket. 4 ihe 


N. an Advertifement prefixed to this performance, we are 
‘fl told, the fubftance of it was delivered in'a Courfe of Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in the Univerfity of E+ 


~ 


dinburgh.-" | 


_.. The learned and-ingenious Author * fets out with fome general 


obfervations on the ancient poetry of nations, particularly’ on 
the Runic and Celtic ; aftér which he proceeds to point. out the 
antiquity of the works of Offian; to give an idea of the fpirit 
and ftrain of his poetry ; and after applying the rules of criti- 
cifm to Fingal, as an epic poem, to examine the merit of Offian’s 
compofitions’ in general, with -regard to’ defeription, imagery, 
and fentiment. 

Among the monuments remaining of the ancient ftate of na- 
tions, fays our Author, few are more valuable’ than their poems 


* The Rev, Dr, Biait, Profeffor of Rhetoric in the Univerfity. of 
Edinburgh. 
or 
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orfongs: Hiftory, whenit treatsof remote:and dark ages being 
feldom very inftrudtive. But in every period of fociety, human 
manners are a curious fpeétacle; and the moit natural pictures 
of ancient manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of na- 


tions. 


«¢ Poetry, continues he, has been faid to be more ancient 
than profe: and however paradoxical fuch an affertion may 
feem, yet, in a qualified fenfe, itis true. Men certainly never 
converied with one another in regular numbers; _ but even their 
ordinary language would in ancient times, for the reafons before 
affigned, approach to a poetical ftyle; and the firft compofitions 
tranfmitted to pofterity, beyond doubt, were, in a literal fenfe, 
poems; that is, compofitions in which imagination had the 
chief hand, formed into fome kind of numbers, and pronounced 
with 2 mufical modulation ortone. Mufic or fong has been 
found coeval with fociety among the moft barbarous nations. 
The only fubje&ts which could prompt men, in their firft rude 
ftate, to utter their thoughts in compofitions of any length, 
were fuch as naturally aflumed the tone of poetry; praifes of 
their gods; orof their anceftors ; commemorations of their own 
warlike exploits; or lamentations over their misfortunes. And 
before writing was invented, no other compofitions, except 
fongs or poems, could take fuch hold of the imagination and 
memory, as to be preferved by oral tradition, and handed down 
from one race to another. 


‘¢ Hence we may expect to find poems. among the antiquities 
of all nations. It is probable too, that an extenfive fearch 
would difcover a certain degree of refemblance among all the 
moft ancient poetical productions, from whatever country the 
have proceeded. Ina fimilar ftate of manners, fimilar objets 
and paflions operating upon the imaginations of men, will ftamp 
their productions with the fame general character. Some diver- 
fity will, no doubt, be occafioned by climate and genius. But 
mankind never bear fuch refembling features, as they do in the 
beginnings of fociety. its fubfequent revolutions give rife to 
the principal diftin¢ctions among nations; and divert, into 
channels widely feparated, that current of human genius and 
manners, which deicends originally from.one fpring. ~ What we 
have been long accuftoimed to call the oriental vein of poetry, 
becaufe fome of the earlieft poetical produ@ions have come to us 
from the Eaft, is probably no more oriental thanoccidental; it 
is characteriftical of an age rather than acountry ; and belongs, 
infome meafure, to all nations at a certain period.” 


This fuegeftion is by no means improbable. We do not 
think it any encomium, however, on that delightful art, to fay, 
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that fuch rude fketches contain the higheft beauties of poetical 
writing. We readily admit, that the productions of unculti- 
vated ages, abound mott with that enthufiafm, that vehemence 
and fire, which are frequently called the foul of poetry ;_ that 
many circumftances of thofe times which we call barbarous, are 
favourable to the poetical fpirit; and that the ftate in which hu- 
man nature fhoots wild and free, encourages the high exertions 
of fancy and paffion. We are yet far from thinking, that the 
exertions of wild and ungoverned fancy, are the greateft beau- 
tics of poetry; as we make a very eflential diftinction between 
the fublime and the extravagant. It is true, thehand of a greater 
Matter may be fometimes better feen in 4 prepofterous and un- 
natural daudbing, than in a correct and finifhed piece; but is 
the latter therefore to be preferred as the moft beautiful per- 
formance? + Mere extravagance alfo may, and certainly doth 
fometimes, ‘excite admiration; but this is one of the meaneft 
of all the paffions. And yet we are apprehenfive the Reader is 
often deceived in the fenfations excited by the rude fketches of 
ancient poetry; imagining the nobler paffions affected, when, 
in reality, his imagination is only fet to work by wonder and 
curiofity, at what he does not very well comprehend. We ma 
venture even to put the queftion home to Readers of tafte, whe- 
ther they have not been fometimes apparently delighted with 
metaphors, fimilies, and defcriptions, which, on a-repetition, 
have difgufted, as being void of all beauty, refemblance, or 
propriety. With what then could they be at firft delighted? 
Could the novelty of words afford even a tranfitory charm, in- 
dependent of their numbers? Or were fuch Readers really de- 
lighted at all? Were they not rather, in Mr. Bayes’s phrafe, 
only elevated and furprized, the effect of mere admiration ; 
which we cannot think the great criterion of poetical beauty? 
A Dancer on the tight rope, or the wire, may excite our admi- 
ration, and prove his own agility, much more than another who 
exhibits himfelf in the eafy or graceful attitudes of the minuet 
or louvre: but is ita proof of our tafte, to be better pleafed 
with his performance, or ought he to be efteemed, therefore, a 
ereater Matter of his art? Agility may with as much propriety 
be called the-foul of dancing, as enthufiafm the foul of poetry ; 
byt as the hop, fkip, and jump, do not conftitute the graces of 
the one, fo neither do the incoherent fallies of the moft vigor- 
ous imagination, difplay the beauties of the other. 


As to the advantages which poetry may reap from the fimpli- 
city of barbarous ages, and the difadvantages it lies under on ac- 
count of modern refinements, our ingenious Profeffor hath thus 
agreeably defcribed them. 
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ss In the infancy of focieties, men live fcattered and difperfed, 
in the midft of folitary rural fcenes, where the beauties of na- 
ture are their chief entertainment. They meet with many ob- 
jects, to them new and itrange; their wonder and furprize aré 
frequently excited ; and by the fudden changes of fortune oc- 
curring in their unfettled ftate of life, their paffions are raifed to 
the utmoft. Their paffions have nothing to seftrain them: their 
imagination hath nothing to check it. ‘They difplay themfelves 
to one another without difguife; and converfe and aét in the 
uncovered fimplicity of nature. As their feelings are ftrong, 
{fo their language, of itfelf, aflumes a poetical turn... Prone to 
exaggerate, they defcribe every thing in the ftrongeft colours ; 
which, of courfe, renders their {peech picturefque and figura- 
tive. Figurative language owes its rife chiefly to two caufes ; 
to the want of proper names for objects, and to the influence of 
imagination and paffion over the form of expreffion. Both thefe 
caufes concur in the infancy of fociety. Figures are commonly 
confidered as artificial modes of fpeech; devifed by Orators and 
Poets, after the world had advanced to a refined ftate. The 
contrary of this is the truth. Men never have ufed fo many fi- 
gures of ftyle, as in thofe rude ages, when, be&des the power 
of a warm imagination to fuggeft lively images, the want of 
preper and precife terms for the ideas they would exprefs, ob- 
liged them to have recourfe to circumlocution, metaphor, com- 
parifon, and all thofe fubftituted forms of expreffion, which give 
a poetical air to language. An American Chief, at this day, 
harangues at the head of his tribe, in a more bold metaphorical 
ftyle, than a modern European would adventure to ufe in an 
Epic poem. 


“¢ Th the progrefs of fociety, the genius and mazinets of meft 
undergo a change more favourable to accuracy then to f{prightli- 
nefs and fublimity. As the world advances; the underftanding 
gains ground upon the imaginatioti ; the underftanding is more 
exerciled ; the imagiriation lefs. Fewer objects occur that are 
new or furprizihng. Men apply themf-lves to trace the caufes of 
things ; they correct and refine one another; they fubdue or 
difguife their paffions; they form their exterior manners upon 
one uniform ftandard of politenefs and civility. Human nature 
is pruned according to method and rule. Language advanees 
from fterility to copioufnefs, and at the fame time, from fer- 
vour and enthufiafm, to correétnefs and precifion. Style be- 
comes more chafte; but lefs animated. The progrefs of the 
world in this refpecét refembles the progrefs of age in man. 
The powers of imagination. are moft vigorous and predominant 
in youth; thofe of the underftanding ripen more ,Jowly, and 
often attain not their maturity, till the imagination begin,to 
2 ig. 
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flax. Hence; poetry, which is the child of imagination, is 
frequently moft glowing and animated in the firft ages of fociety, 
As the ideas of our youth are remembered with a “peculiar plea- 
fure, on account of their livelinefs and vivacity; fo the mof 
ancient poems have often proved the greateft favourites of na- 
tions.” 


Is it not to be feared, however, fuppofing this to be the cafe, 
and the enthufiafm of the imagination fo eflentially charatteriftic 
of poetry, that this divine art will, in procefs of time, be ba- 
nifhed from among men? But we cannot agree to call ever 

’nthufiaft a Poet: and tho’ we fhould allow, that in the firkt 
ages of fociety, their poetry was more glowing and animated, 
yet we think it poffible for a modern production, tho’ lefs ani- 
mated, to contain as much of the genuine fpirit of true poetry. 
[f poefy in its rude and early flate, be more capable of exciting 
the grofs and violent paffions, it is better adapted in its later re- 
fined ftate; to affect the more delicate and gentle. If the 
sathos of the antients be more animated and itriking, that of 
the moderns is more exquifite and tender: and, tho’ it may re- 
quire a greater fhare of fenfibility to be affected by the latter, 
it (ure) ly ‘does not follow, that thd former is therefore more truely 
poetical, Perhaps alfo, there is'fome miftake in fuppofing fim- 
plicity of manners fo very favourable to poetry in general. To 
fome particular fpecies of it, indeed, fimplicity of manners is 
effential ; and fimplicity, as oppofed to quaintnefs and affeéta- 
tion, is requifite in all : but there is a wide difference between the 
fimplicity of ai defcription and the fimplicity of the objects 
and manners defcribed. ‘The ftyle, for inftance, may not be 
the lefs fimple for being chafte, nor need it be flovenly, in or- 
der to avoid being precife. The imagination alfo may fome- 
times be as happily employed on artificial fubjeéts as on natural 

ones; and we doubt not, but a Reader of true poetical tafte, 
would be as much pleafed with Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
as with an equal number of lines taken from any part of the 
writings of Homer or Offian. 


Indeed, notwithftanding what is advanced’ concerning the 
uniform ftandard of manners fet up in modern times, we will 
venture to fay, that whatever uniformity may thence prevail i in 
the ordinary ‘forms of behaviour, there fubfifts a much ereater 
diverfity of character, as well as modes of exprefling the pafli- 
ons, in a polifhed nation, than there ever did among an uncul- 
tivated people in the infant ftate of fociety. Civilized man may 
difguife his paffions, and vary their mode of expreflion, but he 

cannot eradicate them ; and it may frequently require more art, 
to paint the mafk than the natural features. ‘Thofe Readers, 
I therefore, 
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therefore, who are, or affect to be, fo highly delighted with the 
rude and unpolifhed ftrains of the antients, as the only genuine 
poetry, rather betray a want of poetical tafte than otherwife ; 
at the fame time as they appear incapable of making a proper 
diftinGtion in their own fenfations. For we will venture to fay, 
that the greater part of that,emotion we feel, on reading many 
of the obfcure paflages of the oriental and other primitive Poets, 
muft be attributed to mere admiration. At leaft, we cannot 
help thinking it a matter of curious enquiry, to difcover the na- 
ture and fources of that emotion, which is fo readily afcribed 
to the fublime and beautiful in the Poct. But if it be no real 
pleafure, we cannot agree to denominate the immediate caufe 
of it beautiful ; nor, on the other hand, to call that fublime 
which is only ftrange and furprizing. 


There is one circumftance, indeed, which may ferve to ac- 
count for our Author’s obfervation, that the moft ancient poems 
have often proved the greateft favourites of nations. ‘This is, 
that the manners of that ftate of fimplicity from which every 
people have defcended, muft appear more natural to each, than 
the diflonant cuftoms and prejudices of their contemporaries 5 
and thus, tho’ a modern poem, adapted to the peculiar genius 
of one nation, might be more pleafing to that people for whom 
it was written, it would be lefs agreeable to all the reft; while 
an ancient poem being equally applicable to all, might pleafe 
them all alike. Is it not, in fome meafure, for this reafon, 
that tho’ both the French and Englifh nations are equally ad- 
mirers of Homer, the former have as little regard for the Para- 
dife Loft of Milton, as we far the Henriade of Voltaire? 


Another reafon might be given alfo why ancient poems fhould 
pleafe even a greater number of individuals than modern per- 
formances ; the defcriptions, in which the former fo largely 
abound, being always more equivocal and imperfect than thofe 
of the latter; which are generally more laboured and minute. 
If we prefume that, in reading poetical defcriptions, we are not 
delighted with the mere choice of words, and harmony of num- 
bers, but with the idea excited by fuch defcriptions, it is cer- 
ain, that however imperfect fuch defcriptions may literally be, 


S yet if imwaneites the fuppofed idea, it is fufficient. Now it is as 


certain, that the idea excited by“poetical defcription, and parti- 
cularly that of the antients, muft depend greatly on the Kead- 
c's imagination, as well as on the words of the Poet. ‘For, 
as our Author obferves, ‘¢ no ftrong imagination dwells long on 
any one particular; or heaps together a mafs, of trivial ones. 

ut by the happy choice of fomeone, or of a few that are the 
moft ftriking, it prefents the image the more compleat, fhews 
US More at one glance, than a feeble imagination 1s able to do, 
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by turning its object round and round into a variety of lights.” 
{t is clear then, that if there be not a fimilarity of genius be- 
tween the Poct and the Reader, the language of the one will 
not convey the intended idea to the other; or, if it docs, un- 
lefs they pofiefs a congenial mode, of apprehenfion, 2 fimilar 
method of viewing the fame objects,will dilguft inftead of plea- 
fing. Whilethe defcription, however, is partial and indiftin&, 
the outlines of the Poet leave room for the exercife of the fancy, 
and may be filled up differently by the imagination of different 
Readers. But if the defcription were perfeét and minute, it 
would pleafe only thofe of a kindred turn, or that have nearl 
the fame allociation of ideas. Helvetius obferves, that the de- 
erée of genius adapted to | pleafe, is nearly the fame as we are 
poflefied of ourfelves, T his may not be true in the degree, 
tho’ it certainly is in the fpecies. ‘Thus, we always think that 
defcription the moft natural, which is beit fuited to our ideas of 
the objeét ;. and, as there is hardly any two perfons who enter- 
tain exactly the fame ideas of any object, or, indeed, annex 
precifely the fame ideas to the fame words, it Is plain, that a 
kindred genius only can be pleated with very particular and mi- 
nute defcriptions: whereas bold and ftriking outlines, though 
vague and indefinite, are adapted to every Reader pofletfed of 
any fhare of imagination. Hence that obfcurity which excites 
admiration, and “conti itutes, in fo great a degree, the falfe fu- 
blime, is the caufe alfo of that pleafure we take in poetical de- 
Cription, when our own imagination is the affiftant of the Poet, 
and reprefents his imagery in more growing and lively colours 
than he hath painted them. In this cafe , however, it is the 
Reader, and not the Writer, who is often the greateft Poet. 


What is here faid of poetical imagery and defcription, may 
be extended, with fome latitude, to fentiment alfo; the obfcu- 
rity of which, frequent!y obtains it more numerous admirers 
than would its exa¢tnefs and precifion. Hence we fee the rea- 
fon why men of warm paffions and lively imaginations, take 
greater ‘pleafure i in poetry than others; not becaufe others want 
tafte and fenfibility, or would not be delighted with “the fame 
images, had they the power to catch them, but becaufe their 
imagination cannot keep pace with, or fill up the outlines of 
the Poet’s defcription. Thus it is not want of tafte or judg- 
ment, but of imagination, that ineapacstaies fome perfons for 
taking pleafure in the rude fketches of ancient poetry. On the 
other hand, it is very common for Readers of a lively turn, to 
find poetical beauties, where thofe of cooler reflection, and more 
refined tafte, fee nothing. but unmeaning rant, and incoherent 


bombaft. 
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With regard to our Profeflor’s remarks on the authenticity 
and antiquity of the works of Offian, we fhal] only obferve, 
that nothing hitherto advanced by the extravagant Admirers of 
this Bard, hath been able to remave the doubts we firft enter- 
tained, and gave fome hints of, in our account of Fingal, ‘To 
refufe that piece the title of an epic poem, he fays, was ** the 
mere fqueamifhnefs and pedantry of criticifm.”*. And yet, cer- 
tain it is, that many of our Readers were furprized at the zced- 
Lf; pains we took on that occafion, to expofe the validity of its 
pretenfions to that title. As fuch, however, it was given out 
by the Editor and his friends, and {uch it is now very ftrenuoufly 
maintained to be, by our Author; who hath caft fome oblique 
cenfures alfoon fome other of our objections. But, as he hath 
not thought proper to reply to any of thofe objections by argu- 
ment, we think it fuperfluous to add any thing to what has been 
faid before on the fubject*. In expatiating neverthelefs, on 
the imagery and fentiment of Offian’s poetry in general, our 
Le@turer hath felected a number of beautiful paflages, and il- 
luftrated them with remarks, that do no lefs honour to the tafte 
and judgment of the Critic, than to the fenfibility and imagina- 
tion of the Poet. 


* See Review, vol XXVI, K-n-k 








The Bleffams of Helicon. By W. Woty. 12mo. 3s. fewed. 


Flexney. 


HIS Parnaffiazn Gardener, who entertains us with his 

Shrubs and Blofloms, feems to be fuch a Genius as that 
Faber imus, who, as the Poet tells us, could hit of a nail, ora 
love-lock, but could never finifh a portrait. We know not 
whether Mr. Woty may be fenfible of his imperfection as a Po- 
et, or whether he may not have drank too deep a draught of 
praife: for our parts, we acknowlege, that we encouraged him 
in the cultivation of his Shrubbery, rather from the hopes of a 
more valuable after-growth, than from any great opinion of 
what he had reared before: but we find that he was deftined 
never to rife above the Temple of Mediocrity ; and that thefe 
poems which he calls Bloifloms, are, indeed, only fuch as are 
produced by the loweft and moft ordinary Shrubs of Parnaffus : 


—— Arbufta, Humilefque Myrice. 
But let us fit down to this ‘ Afinine feaft of fowthiftles and 
brambles,” as Milton hath it. 
We have often wondered at the modefty of Horace, in the 
two following verfes ; 
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Defcriptas fervare Vices, operumque Colores, 
Cur Ego, fi nequeo, ignoroque, Poeta falutor ? 


Many have claimed, and fome have obtained, the title of Poets, 
who were, neverthelefs, entirely ignorant of managing that va- 
riety of defcription and colouring of which. the Critic fpeaks. 
The tuneful Mr, Thomas D’Urfey knew little of thefe arts, and 
yet he was, famous in his time; as little feems Mr. W. Woty to 
underftand them; yet, if we prognofticate aright, he fhall play 
a fecond fiddle in the Durfeian band. 


The firft poem that appears in this colleQion, is a verfiiica- 
tion of part of the firft book of the Death of Abel: but of this 
we fhall not fay much, as the imagery belongs not to the Tran- 
flator : yet where he has improved upon his original, we muft 
not be totally filent. His defcription of Abel’s hair is curious; 
for, behold! the ringlets that fhade his drew, play upon his 
fooulders : 


Abel, whofe forehead high was decked with fhade 
Of comely ringlets of the paleft brown, 
That o’er his fhoulders in luxuriance play’d, 


A little farther it is faid of this fame Abel, that 


- A manly, graceful air 
Of thought was added to his brow icrene, 
Each heightening each. 





By this it appears, that. his thought heightened his brow, and 
that his brow alternately heightened his thought: truly a moft 
beautiful reciprocation! But his wife, ‘Vhirza, was moft ena- 
moured of his veil: ) 
But yet the veil he wore 
So ravifhingly caught his Thirza’s eyes, 
That thro” the veil the heavenly angel fhone. 


This imagery is fomething between the furprizing and the myf- 
terious: his wife was fo ravifhed with his veil, that the angel 
jhone through it. 


This Poet, in his fanzes on Truth, acquaints us, that ** He- 
be guards the luftre of her face.”, By which he alludes, na 
doubt, to the cuftom of flaves guarding the faces of their 
Indian Queens from the fun, with fans and umbrellas. More- 
over he tells us, that Truth never ‘ looks a thought that fhe 
would wifh to hide,” by which he proves the great wifdom of 
Truth, in not fhewing her fentimenis, when fhe wants to con- 
cecal them. 


In his Ode for the New-Year, Mr. Woty has moft happily 
imitated his elder brethren Mr. D’Urfey, and.Mr. Colley Cib- 
| ber ; 
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ber; the following verfes being written in the true ftrain of 
thofe admired Bards : 


Britons, one and all, come hither! 
Whither do ye fly? ah, whither! 
Stop, and hear the voice of ‘Time 
Sounding bleflings on your clime. 


What a pretty thought, to fuppofe the Britons all running the 
Lord knows whither, at the fight of the New-Year! But it 
is the peculiar property of a fine imagination, to conceive ex- 
traordinary things. 


In his poem entitled, «* Mr. Garrick in the Shades,” he re- 
prefents that Gentleman as a Hero, but yet very humble and 
thankful for the honours conferred upon him : 


In modeft attitude the Hero ftood, 

(For manly diffidence depreft his mind) 
With great hamility he thank’d ’em all, 

And to their hands the gifis again refign’d. 


With what uncommon propriety is the epithet mayly joined to 
difidence! And then his thanking them all, is fo natural! 
Juft fo, it is faid, did the Cherokee Warrior, upon his depar- 
ture from Britain, exprefs himfelf ; grafping the hand of an old 
woman, J tank ye, faid he, J tank ye all! 


The Hymn on the Approach of May, contains much curious 
imagery. The Author evinces his delicacy, when he blames 
the lilly for being fo immodeft as to fhew her breatt : 


Rude grows the lilly, and unfolds its breaft, 
White as the fleece that decks the vernal fky. 


Quite rude, indeed! for fhame, Mrs, Lilly! for fhame ! 


The fwallow twitters on the chimney-top. 


Chimney-top! thefe are what Horace calls the Dominantia no- 
mina rerum. Doubtlefs they are much more eafy and natural 
than the expreffion of the penfive Gray ! 


The fwallow twittering on the ftraw-built thed. 


How do all true Durfeian Bards admire and love each other ! 
Mr. Woty has introduced, with great praife, an Hymn to Good 
Nature, written by his friend, the poetical and pious Mr. Dodd. 
Hear how feelingly this Bard defcribes the Begetting of Good 


Nature: 


Thou waft born 
Of Tendernefs, the woodland fair, whom erft 

Strong Senfe, thy Sire yobuft, in greenwood fhade, 
Faft by a brook, which babbles thro’ the dell, 
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By ruffet fern furrounded ; whom he met, 

As wearied from the chace, he fought the ftream, 
To flake his thirft, and graceful bore his bow 
Unftrung upon his fhoulder :—there he met, 

He faw, he lov’d, and to his fond embrace 
Woo’'d her, and won ;. and cropt the precious rofe 
Of ver virginity: while Hymen’s torch 

Bloz’d with a double fplendor: thou, fweet nymph, 
Wag the lov’d produce of their firft young blifs, 
Good Nature, {prung from Tenderne/sq the Bride, 
And manly Senfe, the jolly, happy Groom. 


Obferve, Reader, the -propriety of making Tenderne/s a wood- 
land Fair, and Good Senfe a Hunter. - Then—O the robuft, the 
manly, jolly,, happy Groom, that cropt the rofe of her virgini- 
ty! With what ardour muft our remaining friends at Margate, 
(that is, our friends who remain at Margate) to whom this 
Hymn is infcribed, have perufed this paflage ! with what fervor 
mutt they, both male and female, have contemplated this happy 
fcene ! 


The creation of new images is the greateft difficulty that a 
Boet has to ftruggle with. Something, however, in this way, 
muft be done when his fubject has been treated by many other 
Bards. Solitude, for inftance, is a common theme; but Mr. 
Woty has, neverthelefs, been fo happy as to ftrike out a new 
image, when he treats of it: 


—=- Lovett shoes the gloom 
OF copfe thick hazel’d, where from mouldering ftump 
Iffues the crawling adder? 


Copfe thick-hazel’d was nothing new. Wifely, therefore, does 
the Author reprefent the crawling adder iffuing out of the ftump. 
What a pleafing fcene is this! and how natural was it to afk 
Solitude, if fhe loved fuch a fcene! For, doubtlefs, an adder 
is a moft beautiful innocent creature, and one would chufe to 
retire to a place where’ it might be moft likely to iffue forth and 
crawl about. Accordingly the Poet tells Solitude, that if fhe 
fhould chufe fuch a place, fo fhould he too. 


There is a ftyle in poetry which may be called the rurBu- 
LENTIFEROUS, where the words, like the horfes of the fun 
under the conduct of Phaeton, rufh forward without controul, 


and fcatter, as they fly, the fhining fragments of fentiment. 
Thus have they done with Mr. Woty : 


The vivid {pring of Nanny’s artlefs eyes 
Around the borders of my fancy blooms. 
With her dull Reafon’s defert would I quit, 
And 
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And tune my feelings to the firetch of paffion. 
With her I’d play upon the wrecks of Fate. 


Moft pathetic is the imagery and expreffion of our Poet, when 
he bewails the death of the late King: 


Then frequent fobbings from his bofom ftole, 
That fpoke the.pathos of his foul. 

Full bitterly he wept—and weeping faid— 

The good old King, the venerable George is dead. 


O Mifericordia! Was ever any thing fo lamentable! But he 
wifely endeavours to take off thofe woeful impreflions which the 
preceding ftanza muft needs have left upon the mind, by fpeak- 
ing words of comfortable import : 


T will not mourng 
*Tis vain to with his dear return ; 
I will not mourn, he deign’d to fay, 
Since Britons bow the knee unto his Grandfon’s fway. 


We may challenge all the elegiac Sons of Ifis and of Camus to 
match the laft line in dignity and force of expreffion. 


As movingly does this Poet bewail the death of Admiral Bof- 
cawen. He even makes Neptune weep; who, to foothe his 
grief, calls the Tritons out of their chambers, and the Nereids 
out of bed; upon which the Tritons hang themfelves, and the . 
Nereids pull the hair off their heads: | 


To mitigate his grief, 
He calls the Tritons from their chambers'green, 
And every Nereid from her coral bed. 
The Tritons iffue from their chambers green, 
And every Nereid from her coral bed 
Up-rifes—and the woeful caufe made known, 
Each Triton hangs his wave-encircled head, 
And every Nereid rends her liquid locks. 





It is natural to rife from the fea into the clouds; thus, in the 
verfes that follow thefe, the Poet compares the deceafed Admi- 
ral to a cloud, which cloud made England bright, and France 
dark. Wondereft thou Reader, how this could be effected ? 
Then hear, and admire: 


Well may thy fons, O Gallia, now réjoice 

Triumphing, well attune the founding chord, 

And {well the voice of mufic. For the cloud 

That hung its fplendid freece athwart our ifle 
ith influence benign, and all thy plains 

In darknefs wrapt, is vanifbt into void: 


One would think, from the beginning of thefe verfes, that the 
French had a public concert upon Admixal Bofcawen’s death ; 
and who knows but it might be fo? | 

| Wonderful 
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Wonderful are the improvements which Mr. Woty has made 
in his paraphrafe of the ancient ballad 6f Chevy-Chace. As a 
fpecimen, of thefe, take the following fpeech of Douglas; 


Enrag’d at this Earl Douglas {wore— 

Infult like this I never met before. 

An Earl thou art, Lord Piercy, fo am I; 

I know thee well, and one of us fhall die, 

Ere thus unafk'd I will my rights refign, 

Or fhape the ftruéture of my will to thine. 

But truit me, Piercy, ’twere afin to kill 

Thefe harmlefs men, for they have done no ill. 

?T were homicide unjuft ° 
What a beautiful and unaffected eafe is there in this line, ** And 
foape the ftruGture of my will to thine!” ‘Then what dignity 


and force has that repetition, ‘* *T'were homicide unjuft !” Soon 
after this we have another inftance of the pathetic: 





To hear the groans of that ill fated day, 
The cries, that frighted every bird away, 
To hear the laft fad parting of the breath, 
And view each face diftorted into death, 
Would melt 


Tt would, in truth : it would melt, —what would it not melt '— 
<< The cries that frighted every bird away,” how very moving ! 
it grieves one to the heart, to think of the poor birds being ob- 
liged to fly away, and, perhaps, to leave their nefts and their 
eggs behind them. 





It is a received opinion, that when a perfon dies, his time is 
come; but Mr. Woty has difcovered, that this was not the cafe 
with that Jamented Hero, Witherington: 


The hand of death deftroy’d thy manly prime, 
And {natch’d thee from the world defore thy time. 


The Paraphrafe on Chevy-Chace is followed by another po- 
em of fome length, entitled, ‘The Man of Honor, in which 
Mr. Woty is very angry indeed, fed non facit Ira facundum. 
Here are likewife feveral mock-heroic poems, in which all the 
little merit the Author has confifts. Many fimple fongs are here 
too, about Phillis, and Delia, and Love, and Streams, and 
Lambkins ; for which we heartily wifh Mr. Woty may be ap- 
pointed to fucceed Mr. What’s his name, as Poet Laureat to 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens. 

La 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fr FEBRUARY, 1763, 


“PoLITIcCcA lhl 


Art. 1. The true State of the Cafe, in an Addrefs to all the good 
People of England. From a Well-wifher.to his Country. 
8vo. 1s. ‘Hinxman. 


Specious, temperate, well-written Defence of the Peace, and of the 
A prefent Adminiftration. A common objeétion lies againit any 
thing wrote in favour of the Government, That the ‘Writer may be in- 
terelted in what he is about: may have his views; his expectations < 
or, as the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland faid to Swift,” — | 


few people come here, 
But have fomething to afk, or fomething to fear. 


To obviate every thing of this fort, our Author folemily profefiés, 
“« That he is altogether unknown to, unacquainted, and unconnected 
with, all and every one of the perfonages named, or hinted at, in this 
Addrefs; {here he means the powers that be—i. e. thofe that are ix] 
and that neither he, nor any of his family or friends, have at any time, 
to his knowlege, ever received any benefit, place, preferment, injury, 
or difappointment, [here he muft mean thofe that are ogt] at the hands 
of any, &c. to fway-his mind-for or againft them.—And that he is moved 
to publifh thefe his real fentiments, merely from the principles .of un- 
feigned loyalty, profound refpe& for public virtue, the love of truth, 
an abhorrence of difguife and falfhood.” All this is perfectly right ; 
but tho’ this worthy Eeatlenes hath as yet received no fhare of Court- 
favour, he hath forgot to inform us whether he hath no kind of expefa- 
tion, ne view to any future reward for ‘* unmerited marks of approba- 
tion;” as a certain Gentleman, remarkable for his difintereftedne(s, 
once expreffed himfelf, on a memorable occafion, 

But, be this as it may,—we truft it is not utterly zmpoffb/e for a man 
to enter a Volunteer into his Majefty’s fervice, without taking either en- 
lifting-money, ftated pay, or accepting any kind of wages or gratifica- 
tion whatever, except the confcious gratification which virtue always 
affords to her fincere and faithful votaries: in which number, how {mall 
foever, hoping that our Author has a right to be included, and only 
on that fuppofition, we bid him farewell, in the moft emphatical terms 
of approbation that can be pronounced : 


Well done! thou good and faithful fervant! 





Art. 2. Thoughts on. Trade in general, our Weft-Indian in parti- 
cular, our Continental Colonies, Canada, Guadaloupe, and the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace. -Addreffed tothe Community. 8v0. 
is. 6d. Wilkie. 


This Writer is a cool and difpaffionate Advocate for Canada, and the 
Preliminary Articles. But as the public, we imagine, have been long 
fince 
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fince tired of this exhaufted fubje&t, we fhall forbear entering into the 
merits of this debate, efpecially.as the point in controverfy has been 
decided by the conclufion of the Peace, and the Votes of a Britip 
Senate. It only remains for us to hope, that all our fellow-fubjeéts are 
as well fatisfied with the terms of Peace as this Pamphletteer appears to 
be, and we are ftrongly inclined to believe, that he writes from con- 
viction, though we cannot greatly extol his talent for compofition. 
R-a 


Art. 3. A Letter from a Member ¢ the Oppofition to Lord B-»--, 


8vo. Is. urnet. 


Tronical. The Author, by raifing abfurd objections to Lord Bute, 
the Preliminaries, &c. endeavours to ridicule the common arguments 
ufed by the Oppofition. He fupports the figure with tolerable gravity ; 
but his powers are fcarce fufficient to prevent his being now and 
then a little dull, and fometimes more than a little ambiguous. He is 
alfo a very incorreét Writer : fo that, on the whole, we may venture to 
fet him down amorg the minor Politicians. 


Art, 4. An Appeal to Knowledge: or, Candid Difcuffions of the 
Preliminaries of Peace, figned at Fontainebleau, November 3, 
1762, and laid before both Houfes of Parliament. By a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 


This Appellant “ takes the pen in hand,” to difcufs the prelimina- 
ries of peace with all ** cool candour imaginable.” Cool candour! who 
ever heard of hot candour? ‘ Moit Authors,” he premifes, “ have 
fome vanity, but his motive,’ he declares, ‘‘ is his country’s good and 
not their applaufe.*” Modeft indeed! but let us tell him, chat an Au- 
thor withoat vanity, will make as little progrefs as a fhip without fails. 
He profeffes however that this is the firft produ€tion of his brain; and 
we are inclined to give him credit, from the inflated ftile in which it 
is penned: -The following paragraph may ferve as a fpecimen of his 
thetorical powers. Having exprefled <‘ his hope that the reader is con- 
vinced we have obtained full compenfation, and eftablifhed firm fecu- 
rity,” he winds up the whole with this flourifhing recapitulation. 
** Thus circumftanced, thus fituated, can it be doubted that we have 
made a glorious peace ; glorivus, as having obtained beyond our expec- 
tations the objects of the war, and having fo placed Nomh America, 
as to be able for ever to defend herfelf, and to call no more for ar- 
mies to be fent from hence at a great expence ; glorious, as having put 
the French fifhery and'their fugar colonies among the Caribbee Iflands 
abfolutely under our power ; glorious, as having retained the moft va- 
luable of our acquifitions, and reftored to France only thofe which are 
dependant now on us; g/oriows, as having the only conquefts the ene- 
my had made, amply reftored; glorious, as having reftored the buc¢a- 
neer’d (if I may be allowed that exprefiion) kingdom. of our moft faith- 
ful ally, whom we have again fixed on the late tottering feat of his 
throne ; glorious, as having with honour got out of that unfatiabie, un- 
fathomable pit the German war, which as fwallowed thoufands of | 
Britifh lives, and millions of Britifh treafure; and glorious, as beyond 
(trom our own circumftances and abilities to carry on the war) what " 
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could have maintained and perfilted in, if refufed; and,if I fhould fay 
adequate to our. fuccefs, might be juftifiable.” Was ever peace fo glo- 
rifed ? How glorious is the Author of all this glorification 2 We would 
not however totally difcourage a young adventurer, for if this rea/ly is, 
as we are inclined to believe, his firft effay, he may hereafter, when he 
has learned to reftrain his impetuofity, and lop his exuberances, make 


no inconfiderable figure. R-d 


Art. 5. Scotchman be Modsft: or Albion's Crifs. 8vo. 1s. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by the Book(cllers. 


Low, crazy, incoherent ftuff, intended" to abufe the great man 
whom it has lately been fo much the fafhion to abufe: even the very 
mob {sem now to have found out the method of flinging dirt from the 
prefs; and poor Buckhorfe, perhaps, among the reit, when ftick fel- 
ling fails, will turn pamphleteer. 


Art. 6. An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the Preliminaries of Peace, figned November 3, 1762. 8vO. 
6d. Whifton, &c. 


The depth of this Politician may be fathomed by the following lines, 
taken from the beginning of his Addrefs. 

Having mentioned the affurances given to the Parliament by his Ma- 
jeity, that he doubted not they would be fatisfied with what he,had done, 
in regard to the preliminaries, our Author adds, ‘* This fhocld make 
us read the preliminaries with a kind of prejudice in favour of the crown ; 
and if we meet with any thing that comes fhort of our hopes and ex- 
pectations, to think that goflibly our hopes may be too much raifed by 
a train of extraordinary fuccefles, or that fuch difficulties might arife in 
the courfe of negociation, as would prove that our expeétations were 
unreafonable, or could not be gratified. With this fpirit, I confefs 
that I fat down to read the preliminaries, and upon the perafal of them 
I think, I fee caufe to be entirely fatisfied.” And with this fpirit we 
doubt not, fuch an eafy good-natured gentleman would have been as 
entirely fatisfied with the peace of Utrecht, or with any other peace.— 
Thefe unfufpicious men may prove very loyal fubje&ts; but thofe who 
have had move experience of mankind in general, and of courts and 
‘ftatefmen in particular, will be lefs apt to entertain any prejudice in 
their favour. ‘The fafeft way is to take the Apoltle’s advice, and sry 
al! things: neither acquitting nor condemning, ’till after a fair hearing, 
and a ftrict examination of the evidence on both fides. 








Art. 7. 4 Letter from the Cocoa Tree to the Chiefs of the Oppofition. 
4to. 1s. Blyth. ! 


The Author affumes the charaéter of a penitent tory, with a view to 
afperfe his pretended party, by fham confeflions of pernicious maxims, 
and evil conduét: in which, however, there is nothing but a repetition 
of the trite objections brought againft the tory-party, by the whigs. 
He exprefles much averfion to the Scots, and the great favourite ; and 
con 
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concludes with a notable bill of mortality of ‘ prime miniffers fince the 
Conque/?, as per all the hiftories of England.” wiz. 


Died by the halter 

—— by the axe I 
—— by fturdy beggars 

—— untimely, by private hands 

—— in imprifonment 

in exile 

a penitent 

- mem faved by facrificing their mafter 
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Thofe who have more leifare than we have, may, if their curiofity be 

{trong enough, fearch our Author’s hiftorical proofs for the truth of the 

foregoing numbers ; which may be very accurate for aught we know to 

the contrary. And if fo, will they not be of fome ufe to future fa- 

vourites, as data to proceed upon, in calculating the value of their 
lives? 





PoETICAL. 


Art. 8. The Poetical Calendar: containing a Collection of free 
and valuable Pieces of Poetry: with variety of Originals and 
Tranflations, by the moft eminent Hands ; intended as a Supple- 
ment to Mr. Dodfley’s Collection. Written and feleéted by 
Francis Fawkes, M. A. and W. Woty. In twelve Vo- 
lumes. Vol. I. for January. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Coote. 


A choice colleétion of fecond-hand poetry, carefully culled from 
‘* Journals, Medleys, Mercuries, Magazines,” and all other ancient 
and honourable repofitories of dullnefs ; confifting of various {craps pil- 
laged from ‘Eonfon’s Mifcellanies, commendatory verfes to old plays, 
and panegyrics on immortal kings and heroes long fince dead ; the 
works of feveral diftinguifhed bards, from Tom Tickle down to Dennis 
and Peter Pinnell. 

But though we have little to fay in commendation of the collection, 
we muft not overlook the elegant manner in which it is printed. We 
have feen few productions of the Englifh prefs *equal to it: and 
are very forry that Mr. Dryden Leach’s care and ingenuity were not 
better employed. La 


* Mr. Bafkerville’s excellent performances are not here brought into any 
degree of comparifon, as the peculiar firufure of his types renders bis work 
So different from any.thing printed on Caflan’s or the Scotch letter. 


Art. 9. On the Succefs of the Britifob Arms, a Congratulatory Ode, 
addreffed to his Majefty. By Thomas Newcomb, A. M. 4to. 
6d. Davis and Reymers. 


It would be cruel to criticife a venerable Bard who has numbered 
about ninety years, near feventy of which he has fpent in the not very 
lucrative fervice of the Mufes. No, indeed, his poetical fire feems al- 
moft exhaufted ; only affording a little glimmering flame, like that of 
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en expiring taper, labouring for exiftence, with interrupted efforts, and 
broken gleams.———Age is often called a fecond childhood ; aud in truth 
it feems to be more peculiarly the cafe, with regard to fome veterans of 
Parnaflas, who are, to the laft, as fond of jingling their poetical bells, 
as children are of their rattles. —Well ! poor fouls, old and young, if it 
contributes to their happinefs, e’en let them jingle on; though they do, 
now and then itrain a few * harfh difcords. and unpleafing fharps,’ as 
shakefpeare fays :—good nature may allow it to pafs for tolerable mufic. 


Art. 10. 4 Poetical Wreath of Laurel and Olive. 4to. 15. 
Morley. 


Sings, asa body may fay, the war, and the peace, and the herces, 
and the fhepherd-{wains ; and prudentiy advifes the fons of faction to be 
quiet: hear how pathetically he expoftulates with them ; 


Why will you thus in mad diverfion firive, 
With zeal intemperate to torment yourfelves ? 


This Twifter of wreaths has quite miftaken his talent ; he had, per- 
haps, better lay by his Olive and Laurel, and try his hand at a bundle 
of oziers :—bafket-making is an 4/¢fu/ employment. But now peace 
is reftored, the poor Mufes muft fuffer for it: they will be well teized. 
As Pope fays, after Horace *, . 


All thofe who cannot write, and thofe who can, 
‘Will rhyme, and fcrawl, and {cribble, to a man. 


* Scribimus indo&i doique. 








Art. 11. Rodondo; or the State Fuglers, Canto Il.. 8vo. 1s. 
Nicoll. 


We refer to the brief mention made of the firft Canto, in our Review 
for laft month, p. 73. and, for the reafon tliere given, fhall avoid enter- 
ing into particulars concerning this fecond part: in which the Author 
perfeveres in the faine fpirit he fet out with. 


Art. 12. The Winter-Piece: A Poem. Folio. 1s. Briftow. 


This Author modeftly acknowleges that Poetry is not his bufnojfs ; 
and we cannot conceive what bufinefs he had with Poetry. He pleads 
that it hath been very feldom bis practice, and we hope this will be the 
laft time. ’Tis true, he has not fo far miflaken his talent, as to grow vain 
of his performances ; for he feems to expeét but a fmall fhare of fame, 
from the prefent publication : of which he tells us that he is ¢ little folie 
citous whether it may endure the revolution of years to come, or enjoy 
but the fhort immortality of a month. In brief, there is much more 
merit in the Author’s modefty, than in his verfes ; of which take the 
following coupletas a fpecimen, Old Hyems, he tells us, trembling at 
the decree iffued by the fovereign goodnefs, in behalf of fuffering na- 
ture, which the faid Hyems, or Winter, had uled very roughly, thus 
makes his retreat: 


Eurus and Boreas turn their tails and fly 
And bear him backward down the northérn tky, 
Rev. Feb, 1763. M The 
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The circumftance of Euras arid Boreas turning their tails and flying; or 
letting fly, cannot but remind our readers, of the action of the winds iw 
Cotton's Virgil. There are fome other droll paflages in this Poem; but, 
on the whole, it is too dull to deferve farther notice. 


Art. 13. The Oliviad, a Poem. By Thomas Hallie De-la- 
Mayne, Efq; 4to. 1s. 6d. Scott. 


Thomas Hallie de-la-Mayne, Efq; may ftand in competition for 
fame with the elegant Mr. George Pooke ; to whofe poetical abilities 
we have frequently had the honour of bearing teftimony.—The War, 
the Peace, and Georce’s* virtues, (we do not mean the virtues of 
Georgé Pooke) are here celebrated, in ftrains that even rival the fweet- 
nefs.and fublimity of a Chriftmas Carol. 


* We cannot bul remark what an happy cffe@ this fine founding mono- 
Jyllable has in almoft every Court Panegyric. How lucky for our poetical 
D:fpenfers of Virtue and Fame, that his Majefty was not chrifiend 
Aminadab! ; 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art..14. The Hiftory of Mifs Harrist Watfon. By Mrs. Wood- 
fin, Author of the Auction. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Lownds. 


When a Lady isin the ftraw, after having, not very favourably, been 
delivered of the burthen of a nine-months conception, the cuftomary 
queftion is, ** Well, Narfe, how is it with your Lady and the child ?” 
To which Milrefs Nurfe, willing to put the beft face on a bad matter, 
anfwers, according to caftom; ‘* Thankee, Ma'am, as well as can be 
expected.” In like manner, fhould we be afked after our newly-deli- 
vered Authorefs and her literary bantling, we fhould anfwer, “* {hey 
are as well as can be expeéted,” after being told, that Mrs, Woodfin 
(whoever fhe is) was the Writer of the dudfion*. 


* For an account of this Novel, Jee Review, vol. XXI. p. 5473. 
Art. 1§. The Peregrinations of Jeremiah Grant, Efq; a Weft-Indian. 


12mo. 3s. Burnet 


The Writer of thefe Peregrinations is an ignorant pretender to wit, 
humour, and learning ; whilft, in reality, he is totally deftitute of the 
firit; for the fecond, he only {hews a turn for ribaldry, fuch as would 
hardly pafs for humour with a bench of Porters at an ale-houfe door; 
and forthe third, he has not yet learned to fpell. 


Art. 16. 4n Hebrew and Englifh Lexicon without Points: In which 
the Hebrew and Chaldee Words of the Old Teftament are explain- 
ed in their leading and derived Senfex, the derivative Words are 
ranged under their ref{peftive Primitives, and the Meanings affign- 
ed to each authorifed by References to Paffages of Scripture. To 
this Work is prefixed, a methodical Hebrew Grammar, without 
Points, 
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Points, adapted to the Ufe of Learners, and of thofe who have 
not the Benes f a Mafier: As alfo the Hebrew Grammar at 
one View. By John Parkhurft, M. A. late Fellow of Clare- 
Hall, Cambridge. 4to. 16s. bound. Faden. 


Mr. Parkhurft being zealoufly attached to the Hutchinfonian fyftem, 
acainft which we have fo often entered our proteft, a recommendation 
of a work founded on Hutchjnfonian principles, can hardly be expected 
from us. Thofe, however, who entertain more favourable fentuments 
of that kind of learning, will not think their money thrown away in 
the purchafe of this laborious production: which, in its way, is by no 
means an inconfiderable performance. * 


Art. 17. A military Treatife on the Difcipline of the marine Forces. 
By John Macintire, Lieutenant of Marines. 8vo. 5s, 


Davies. 


Although this judicious compilation has made its appearance, as the 
faying is, the day after the fair, we are neverthelefs glad to fee fuch a 
rformance in print. The Marines have proved themfelves a ver 
ufeful corps ; and as there is at leaft a poffibility of our wanting their 
future fervices, it behoves us not to lofe the advantages that may arife 
from the experience they have gained, in the courfe of a tedious and 
bloody war. For the fame. reafon, too, it is right to obferve fome 
caution, in reducing a body who have been {0 peculiarly and fo fuccels- 
fally employed. ‘The fpirit of ceconomy, which, atlength, has found 
its way into the adminifiration of our government, is certainly com- 
mendable, and may be followed by very great advantages to the Public : 
we are not forry, however, to obferve, that its operations are not too 
violent and hafty, in regard to the reduGion of our troops.’ A good 
hint is afforded us in the Fable of the Sheep, who, by the affittance of 
their faithful auxiliaries, the dogs, having vanguilhed the wolves, were 
over-perfuaded, on the figning of preliminaries for a peace, to difhand 
their gallant maitiffs, as no longer of ufe, and only burdenfome to the 
flate. The dogs were difmiffed, the war immediately broke out again, 
the fheep were attacked before they had time to put themfelves in 

proper ftate of defence; and—need we repeat the reft? 


Art. 18. The Alphabet of Reafon: Being an Effay toward Con- 
JStructing a Plan to facilitate the Art of Switt Writing, common- 
ly called Short Hand ; upon rational Principles. 8vo.. 1s. 64d. 
Becket, &c. 


_ The ingenious Author of this little traét, appears to have confidered 
his fubject very attentively, and hath proceeded in « more rational 
method, than it may feem, at firft fight, to be capable of. ‘The Authors 
of the many alphabets heretofore invented, fays he, ‘* have arbitrarily 
obtruded methods on the Public, unfupported by philofophic principles : 
trivial or no reafons being given for the eftablithment of their particular 
charaéters; nor why their rules are frequently violated as arbitrarily as 
they are appointed ; it is, therefore, no wonder, that {chemes founded in 
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prejudice and fancy, fhould prove as mortal as their parents, inftead of 
fecuring a general and lafting reputation.” He does juftice, indeed, to 
the attempt of Mr. Jeake, ‘inferted in Numb. 487. of the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions ; which, however, he thinks impraéticable. His own 
Method, it is certain, is the moft fimple, and apparently the beft calcu- 
lated to fix the principles, and anfwer the purpofe af /wift «writing of 
any we remember to have feen. Prefixed to the treatife is a comparative 
table of the feveral fhort-hand alphabets in ufe ; another plate alfo being 
annexed, for the illuftration of the prefent method. 
K-n-k 


Art. 19. A Dialogue in the Green-Room, on a Difturbance in the 
Pit. 8vo. 1s. Burnet. 


Attempts to juftify a late theatrical riot. But, notwithftanding all 
we have heard and read on this fubjeét, we cannot altogether approve of 
fuch violent proceedings. . Surely there are other Methods of adjutting 
fuch difputes, than by tearing up the benches, and demolifhing the 
chandeliers! unlefs it be a fetiled point, that no argument is to be ufed 
with the manager of a play houfe, but the argumentum baculinum. We 
rather imagine, that if an audience diflike the entertaiment provided for 
them, they might /ay fo, without breaking the fconces; or if they 
approve not the price, might they not object to that alfo, without, in a 
literal fenfe, calling the Hou/e to account for it? Indeed, fuch behaviour 
as we have often been witnefs to, at either theatre, would be deemed 
fomewhat prepoiterous, even in a tavern, or a bagnio; where the guefts 
rarely aflume a right to exprefs their difapprobation of the wine, or the 
reckoning, by deftroying the furniture of the room, or by kicking’ the 
landlord down ftairs. 


Art. 20. An Appeal to the Public, in behalf of the Manager. 8vo. 
1s. Wilfon and Fell. 


Takes the other fide of the queftion—(fee the foregoing article) and 
talks fomewhat more to the purpofe :—but we mutt not commend this 
Appeal to our Readers, as the Author is a dealer in perfinal abufe. 
Mr. } , who had diflinguifhed himfelf in the riot at Drury-lane, 
is here {currioufly attacked for" being an Irifhman. It is very ftrange, 
that people are thus to be made anfwerable for the place of their birth! 
—but fo itis, we ‘ee; and therefore we ought to be very careful, for 
the future, where we fuffer our’ thothers to lie-in. 





Art. 21. An Enguiry into the Origin of the Cherokees. Ina Letter 
toa Member of Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Oxford. Fletcher. 


A mighty learned attempt to prove the Cherokees to be the defcen- 
cents of Methek, a fon of Japhet. This profound Enquirer conceives 
alfo, that the 38th and 39th chapters of Ezekiel contain a prophecy not 
yet fulfilled, which may be brought to pafs, in God’s due time, by the 
faid Cherokees. This latter prefumption, I mention, fays he, with the 
: Bate reverence and modefty; he propofes, however, to the 

ader’s confidera:ion, the following queftions. ‘ 1. Whether the 
prefent nations of Noyth America may not, in fatt, confilt of tole 
mi IGS 
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milies, which are exprefsly mentioned by Ezekiel? 2dly, Whether 
their Prince and Leader, may not oneday unite and gather them together, 
to fet at defiance their prefent European Mafters; to wreft the dominion 
out of their hands, and in their turn to /poil the fpoilers, and to plunder 
the plunderers ?” Whata pity it is our fagacious Author did not intimate 
thele his alarming apprehenfions feoner, that the Government might 
have entered into fome meafures with the three Chiefs lately exbibired in 
this metropolis, to prevent, if poffible, the important revolution here 
furmifed ! What a fine thing is learning! K-n-k 





Art. 22. Extropit Hiftoria Romane Breviarium: or Eutropius’s 

Epitome of the Roman Hiftory, with an Englifh Tranflation, 
Notes, and Index. By Mr. Thomas. 8vo. 2s. 6d.  Bald- 
win. 


The only purpofe of fuch Tranflations as thefe, where the original 
and the Englith are printed on oppofite columns, is, we fuppofe, to 
teach boys the knowlege of the original words: the more literal, there- 
fore, the Tranflation is, the better it muftbe. -Mr. Thomas acknow- 
leges, that he has not confined himfelf to a mere verbal tranflation ; con- 
fequently his book can have no merit of this kind: but though it prove 
of little fervice to the Scholar, it may be of ufe to the Matter, as it is 
more accurate than Clark’s, and contains better Notes. Le 


Art. 23. An Account of the Spanifh Settlements in America. In 
Four Parts. 1. An Account of the Difcovery of America, by the 
celebrated Chriftopher Columbus: With a Defcription of the Spa- 
nifh infular Colonies in the Weft-Indies. U1. Their Settlements on 
the Continent of North-America, Ill. Their Settlements in Peru, - 
Chili, Paraguay, and Rio dela Plata, 1V. Their Settlements 
in Terra Firma, Of the differeut Countries in South-America 
fill poffeffed by the Indians, Sc. With a Defeription of the Ca- 
nary Iflands. Each Part contains an accurate Defcription of . the 
Settlements in it, their Situation, Extent, Climate, Sotl, Pro- 
duce, former and prefent Condition, trading Commodities, Ma- 
nufaciures, the Genius, Difpofition, and Number of their Inha- 
bitants, their Government both civil and ecclefiaftical; together 
with a concife Account of their chief Cities, Ports, Bays, Rivers, 
Lakes, Mountains, Minerals, Fortifications, &c. With a very 
particular Account of the Trade carried on betwixt them and Old 
Spain. To which is annexed, a fuccine? Account of the Climate, 
Produce, Trade, Manufaétures, &c. of Old Spain. Illuftrated 
with a Map of America. 8vo. 5s. Edinburgh printed for 
Donaldfon, and fold by Durham, &c. in London. 


The full and circumftantial title of this publication, may give it, 
with fome kind of Readers, the air of aCatchpenny ; they would do 
well, however, to confider, that nothing can be fairer than to exhibit 
the particulars of what is offered to fale, In favour of the prefent 
work al‘o, it may be added, that ample and explicit as the title-page 
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may appear, it does not fpecify the whole contents; the Compiler have 
ing generoufly given a Journal of the Siege of the Hayannah, with the 
returns of the killed and wounded, printed verbatim from the public 
papers, into the bargain, There is one typographical error, indeed, 
an the title, which may be apt to miflead fome Parchafers; but the 
carelefinels\of Compofitors is fuch, that flips of this kind are unavoid- 
able. Read for ‘ each part contains aa accurase defcription,’ &c. an inace 
curate defcription: and the title-page will agree with the book. But 
to be ferious, were we not aflured there is no greater want of Authors 
ih Scotland, than of coals at Newecaftle, we fhould be apt to think fome 
of the moft wretched of our London Compilers had ftrolled down to 
Edinburgh, in order to give Mr. Donaldfon a {pecimen of the art and 
on? of book-making, as itis at prefent prattifed in the Grubfireets 
o 


this metropolis, . 
. K-n-k 
Art. 24. The Trial of Neale Malloy, Efg; and Vere Malloy ‘his 
Wife, at a Sitting of his Majefty’s Commiffion of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, &Fc, for the City of Dublin, December 10, 1762. Dub- 
jin printed by B. Grierfon, King’s Printer. 8vo, rs. Lon- 
don re-printed for W, Johnfton. 


Moft of our Readers may probably remember, that fome months ago, 
mention was made in the papers, of a poor girl, (an idiot) being found 
almoft naked, in one of the flreets of Dublin, tied with cords, and 
otherwife ill-treated. She was there generally fuppofed to be the 
daughter of one Counfellor Molloy ; and many fhocking circumftances 
were confidently related, of the cruelty with which this his fuppofed 
child had ever been ufed, by her unnatural parents, efpecially by the 
mother, Hence a prof.cution was commenced againft Mr. Molloy ; 
who, at the trial above-mentioned, produced to the Court, a young 
Lady as ‘his daughter, fent for, on that critical oceafion, from a Board- 
ing-{chool in England; and many creditable Witneffes appearing, to fix 
the identity not only of Mr. Moiley’s daughter, but of the unhappy 
idiot alfo, whofe real parents were now difcovered, the Trayerfers were 
acquitted of courfe, 


Art. 25. Dhe Citizen. A Farce. <As it is performed at the Theatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. By Arthur Murphy, Efq; 8vo, 
ys. Kearfly. 


If, in the perufal of things of this kind, as our Author emphatically 
exprefles himfelf, on this very occafion, we feldom meet with any thing 
worthy of much applaufe, neither, on the other hand, are the faults of 
a Farce always worth pointing ont, Of the flight piece now before us, we 
have little more to fay, than that we faw it a¢ted with fome pleafure, and 
we have perufed it with indifference. Mr. Macklin fhewed his prudence in 
not printing his celebrated Love a-la-mode; and we wonder that Mr. Murs 
phy, tho’ a Writer of fuperior rank, did not deign to follow an example, 
by which he might have /sved in the article of reputations much more 
than an equivalent to the fum he could gain by the fale of the prefent 
copy.———An Author who has once acquired a competent fhare of fame, 


fhoyld 
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fhauld be as cautious of rendering himfelf too cheap in the eyes of the 
public, as a new Beauty, of being too commonly feen in the Mall. — 

But, after all, what parent does not behold his own children with 
more favourable regard than others view them? Milton is {aid to have 
preferred his Paradife Regained to that immortal poem which but to 
name with the fupplemental produétion, would be to difgrace it. 
Inftances of the fame fost are, indeed, fo common, that we need not 
wonder if the ingenious Author of 4// in the wrong, and the Way to 
heep him, fhould be no more afhamed of his Citizen than Sir Jafpér™: 
was of his girl. 

Before we take leave of this lively Writer, we muft fo far affume the 
cenforial character, as to give him a friendly cauion,. againft a fault, 
in regard to which, we are perfuaded, his good fenfe will never fuffer 
him to incur a fecond admonition: he is not, in general, an unchafte 
Writer; and any man may be liable to an e/cape.—In this Farce, he 
has unwarily fuffered his pretty Mifs Maria, in the height of her levity, { 
to utter an exclamation which certainly approaches too near the borders 
of prophanenefs: Lorp oF Heaven! is, furely, an expreflion too 
folemn, too awful, for the trivial occafion on which it is introducéd, in 
this ludicrous fcene! 

































* One of the Chara&ers in this Farce. ‘ } | 

/ Art. 26. Ihe Difcovery. A Comedy. As it-is performed at the ‘i 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. Written by the Editor of Mifs fs 

Sidney Bidulph*. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies, &c. , 


Sentimental and moral in the conduét, eafy and corre& + in the lan- — 
guage, various and entertaining im the charaéters: the greateft fault we ‘ 
obferve throughout the whole, is the length and languor of fome of the 
fcenes, which almoft deviate into preaching. . The luxuriances, how- ) 
ever, might be eafily pruned without prejudice to any of the branches ; | 
as, indeed, hath been judicioufly done, in the reprefentation. 

; 


* Mrs, Sheridan : whofe hufband performed a principal part in this play. ; 

| + Some have objefted to the word either (which fiands in the place of ig 
neither, p. 67.) as an Irifhifn; but we rather Juppofe it an error of the 
prefs. However either of them are fuperfiuois. We do not remember bow 
it was fpoken. 


Art. 27. dn A&t before the firft AG of the Tragedy of Elvira. By 
David Mallet. Eight-Pages, Gratis. Franklin. 


Contains a fhort ftate of the cafe, with relation to a claim made by 
Richard Franklin, printer, on Mr. Mallet, on account of the capy- | 
right of fome tra*ts which are inferted in the works of the late Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, publifhed by Mr. Mallet, and which were originally printed 
by Mr. Franklin.—We remember to have feen a ftate.of this ca‘e fome 
years ago; why it is mow re-publifhed, under the foregoing fingular 
title, is not difficult to guefs; ‘Revenge is {weet to revengeful minds. 
Mr. Mallet’s play of Elvira has called to:th all his own and all his coun- 
tysenemies, “’Tis a bad play,” fays one; ‘ the Author isa Seotch- 
man,” 
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man,” fays another ; ‘ then damn him,” cry out half a million at once: 
aye aye, ‘* damn him” fays Mr. F » damn him for not ftanding 
to his agreement with me.”—and indeed, fuch a breach of honour as 
Mr. M. is here charged with, feems to be really a worfe thing than 
writing an indifferent tragedy, or even than ‘ being a Scotchman.’ 





SINGLE SERMONS: 


I. HE Work of a Gofpel Minifier recommended to confideration— 

being the fubftance of a charge at the Ordination of the Rev, 
Mefirs. John Gill, James Larwill, Ifaac Gould, Bonner Stone, and 
Walter Richaids. By John Gill, D.D. Keith. 


2. The univerfal Concern of Saints in Communion—at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Mr. Waiter Richards to the paftoral office, and of feveral 
perfons to the office of Deacons; at the Mecting near Devonfhire- 
fquare. By Benjamin Wallin, Buckland. 


3. The Wifdom of being religious —at St. Thomas’s, Jan. 1, 1763, 
for the benefit of the Charity-fchool in Gravel-lane, Southwark. By 
Samuel Morton Savage. Buckland. 


. On the words, Give me neither poverty nor riches, &c. on occafion 
of the late fevere feafon, and the generous colleétions for the Poor :—at 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, St. Giles’s, and St. Andrew, Holborn. By 
Mr. Selfon. Flexney. 


s. Before the Society for the Reformation of Manners, Janwary 30, 
1763, at the Chapel in Weft-ftreer, Seven Dials. By John Wefley, 
M. A. late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Flexney, &c. 


6. The Ignorance of the Fewif> Church, as to the Intent of their Inftitu- 
tion—— before the Univerfty of Oxford, at St. Mary’s. By John Bil- 
ftone, M. A. Chaplain of All Soul’s College. Rivington. 





*,* The Letter figned a Conjfi/tent. Proteftant, earneftly expa- 
tiating on the fevere treatment Mr. A. has met with, for writ- 
ing againft the Pentateuch, cannot be inferted in the Review. 
We difapprove all fuch profecutions as much as our worthy Cor- 
refpondent does ; but we think he expreffles his abhorrence of 
them too ftrongly for the prefent Times. We highly efteem 
the honeft warmth and benevolence of his difpofition ; and 
therefore we cordially advife him to be very cautious what criti- 
cifms he may publicly offer, on this delicate fubje&t, as he may 
poffibly be reviewed by a too powerful Hypercritic.—His Letter 


is left with our Publifher, and will be re-delivered to the perfon 
who brought it. 








